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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars ayear in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
erarisk. Single cepies ten cents, — 4 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of cach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Cowplaints.—Sudbscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 





y = is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St 
Detroit, C, J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 
Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard, 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons. 
New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 
Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 
Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 
Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 
San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 
St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E, 4th St. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 
Troy, B. G. Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A, Easton 
Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





THE FRANKO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 
THE FRANKO-HEGNER STRING QUAR- 
TETTE. 

THE FESTIVAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Vocal and instru- 
mental artists in every branch of music engaged for 

private or public entertainments. 
CLARENCE ANDREWS, Manager, 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





MRS. M. K. ZUST, 
ADDRESS: 100 WEST 94TH ST., NEW YORK 
SHOPPING BY MAIL 


All purchases and commissions executed promptly 
and at reasonable rates by a person of long exper- 
Circulars sent on request. 
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AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 


ANT OF ARMES 


Generac Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. ~ 
For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


DARLING New England Gentlemen 

Descent : Samuel Darling b in Eng 1695 to Rhode 
Island 

Armorial Bearings 
under Darling 


This coat is not found 


Armes: Argent, a bend gules cotticed vert ? 
charged with three escallops or , betweentwo mullets 
gules 

Crest: A lion’s head erased or. All upon the 


wreathed helmet 
Mantling : Argent and gules. 
name of Darling”’ 


Beneath—** By the 


DARLINGTON Pennsylvania Gentlemen 

Descent: Abraham & John Darlington to Pa. abt 
1711— sons of Job Darlington of Darnhall Cheshire 
England 

Amorial Bearings Apparently inherited 

Armes: Azure, guttée argent on a fesse or , three 
crosses crosslet gules. 

Crest: A winged pillar. 
helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and or. 


All upon the wreathed 


DUTTON Pennsylvania Gentlemen 

Descent: John Dutton from Cheshire before 1681 
—from John Dutton of Overton near Dutton 1682 : 
Thomas Dutton Esq of Datton d 1614—line extinct 
—zoth gen from Odard lord of Dutton, nephew of 
Hugh Lupus 1066 [Offshoots exist from 
younger sons] 

Armorial Bearings —Of the Cheshire House— 

Armes: Quarterly argent and gules ,in second & 
third quarters a fret of the first —argent , some- 
times or, 








Crest: A plume of fivey ostrich-feathers argent. 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

DYER Gentlemen of Coat- 
Armor 

Descent: William Dyre Boston 1635 of England 
An examination of the Heralds College London cer- 
tifies that the following is the coat-armor of Wm’ 
Dyre | Gen of 1884 | 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Sable, on a fesse engrailed or between 
three goats passant argent 2 & 1,4 martlet. 

Crest: A saracen’s head in profile proper, on head 
a cap or verged round temples chequy ar. az. 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Sable, or and argent 


New England 


DYER New England Gentlemen 

Descent Gillis or Giles Dyer Esquire—Col ot 
Life- Guard to Gov Dudley. Sheriff of Suffolk, died 
1713—in Mass about 1650 

Armorial Bearings Source Unknown 

Armes: Argent on a bend cottised azure, three 
crescents or. 

Crest: An arm mailed holding a dagger upright 
hiltor, proper Al] upon the wreathed helmet, 

Mantling: Argent and azure. 


DWIGHT Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: John Dwight of Dedham Eng 1634—to 
Dedham Mass. 

Armorial Bearings The surname Dwight does not 
appear in the armorial rolls [Source Unknown] 

Armes: Ermine, a lion passant argent, on a chief 
gules a crsscent or, in base a cross crossiet 

Crest: A demi-lion rampant argent? 
the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Ermine and gules. 


All upon 


DUER New York Gentlemen 

Descent: William Duer Esquire b 1747 Delegate 
Cont Cong 1774: John Duer of London & Antigua 

Armorial Bearings Armes of the Dever famlly of 
England 

Armes: Ermine, a bend gules. 

Crest : A dove wings expanded, in beak an olive 
branch argent. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Ermine and gules. Motto: Esse quam 
videri. 


Van DUYN 
Gentiemen of coat armor 

Descent: In 1649 a van Duyn came to L I, des. of 
Gerrit Cornelisse van Duyn-Zwoll Overyssell Hol- 
land— See * Inhoudsopgaven: Familieblad-Jaargang 
1883-4 van der Duyn”’ 

Armorial Bearings 
1895 Supp. 

Armes: Quarterly —1st & 4th gules, a cross or— 
2d & 3d argent three torteaux 2 & 1 gules. 


Long Island & New York 


Authorized by Rietstap 


Crest: A greyhound’s head erased argent. All 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and argent. 

DUANE New York Gentlemen 

Descent: James Duane Esquire Mem Cont Cong 
“<r 

Used the armes of Duane of Lincoln’s Inn London 
Eng. 


Armorial Bearings Right to be proven 

Armes : Ermine, a cat passant ,in chief two cres- 
cents sable 

Crest: A wolf’s head erased proper. 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Ermine and sable. 
praeda, 


All upon the 


Motto: Nulli 





Model Doll Show 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF VOGUE 


IN AID OF 


THE SCARLET FEVER 
AND DIPHTHERIA 
HOSPITAL 


AT SHERRY’S, 20, 21 AND 23 Marcu. 


HE Show will be opened 

with a Private View, Fri- 

day, 20 March, at 3 o’clock, and 

continue on Saturday, 21 March, 
and Monday 23 March. 

The extraordinary feature will 
be dolls dressed as models of spec- 
ial costumes and of prevailing 
These dolls will be 
dressed by the leading designers of 


fashions. 


New York, and present a great 
variety of subject and treatment. 
Though the Show in contem- 
plation is wholly novel in its main 
features, one similar in particulars, 
and managed on much the same 
lines, has just had extraordinary 
success in London, as a most en- 
tertaining and fashionable occasion. 
Recommendations, _ contribu- 
tions and suggestions to enhance 
the interest and value, are cordially 
invited. 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs. Charles B. Alexander 
Miss Malvina Appleton 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney 
Miss de Barril 

Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies 
Mrs. August Belmont 
Mrs. David Wolfe Bishop 
Mrs. Heber R. Bishop 
Mrs. William T. Blodgett 
Mrs. James A. Burden 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe 

Mrs. Joseph H. Choate 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting 
Miss Cuyler 

Mrs. Francis Delafield 
Mrs. Richard H. Derby 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish 

Mrs. George B. de Forest 
Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
Mrs. G. G. Haven 

Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
Mrs. G. G. Howland 
Mrs. Edward W. Humphreys 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup - 
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Mrs. William Jay 

Mrs. Walter Jennings 

Mrs. Frederic R. Jones 
Mrs. Eugene Kelly 

Mrs. Edward King 

Mrs. Gustav Kissel 

Mrs. Luther Kountze 

Mrs. Charles Lanier 

Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee 

Mrs. Edward A. Le Roy, Jr. 
Mrs. John W. Minturn ' 
Mrs. Trenor L. Park 

Mrs. James W. Pinchot 
Mrs. George B. Post 

Mrs, M. Taylor Pyne 

Mrs. Jules Reynal 

Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Mrs. William Douglas Sloane 
Mrs, C. Albert Stevens 

Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 

Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor 

Mrs. Jonathan Thorne 

Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor 

Mrs. John B. Trevor 

Mrs. Arthur Turnure 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 

Mrs. William Seward Webb 
Mrs. Geo, Peabody Wetmore 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding 
Mrs. Orme Wilson 

Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop 

Mrs. Frank Spencer Witherbee 


Further particulars, if desired, 
will be supplied by the manage- 
ment. 

Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue,New 
York. 





DIED 


Ladenburg.—At sea, on voyage from Nassau, 
on Thu., 20 Feb., Adolf, eldest son of Emil Laden- 
burg, Esq., of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Farragut.—On Sun., 23 Feb., at 113 E. 36th 
St., Gertrude M., wife of Loyall Farragut and 
daughter of Dr. John T. Metcalfe. 

Renshaw.—On Sun., 23 Feb., at Troy, N. Y., 
Lucy Jennings, wife of Alfred H. Renshaw 
and daughter of the late Commodore Price, U.S, N. 

W hitney.—On Wed., 26 Feb., at New Haven, 
Conn., Lawrence, second son of Stephen and the 
late Margaret L, Whitney. 

Tuckerman.—On Wed., 26 Feb., at Florence, 
Italy, Charles Keating Tuckerman, formerly U. S. 
Minister to Greece. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Suzanne Dillon to Mr. Gerrard Marriner, o: 
Eastbourne, England. Miss Dillon is the daughter 
of ex-Judge John Forrest Dillon, of this city, and a 
sister of Mrs, Dillon Oliver. 

Miss Marion Foster to Mr. Howard T. Johnson. 
Miss Foster is the daughter of the late James 
Frelinghuysen Foster. Mr. Johnson is from Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Miss Ethel Palmer Farnsworth to Mr. Edgar 
Miller Williams. Miss Farnsworth is a daughter of 
the late Thomas Palmer Farnsworth and grand- 
daughter of the late Gen. Frederic Charles Hoppin. 

Miss Ethel Mason Hills to Mr. Lorimer Spencer 
Porter. Miss Hills is the daughter of Mr. Henry 

-ancaster Hills, of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Porter is 
the son of the late Col. James R. Porter, of this 
city, 

Miss Margaret Love Skerritt to Mr. David Milne, 
‘rom Phila. Miss Skerritt is the daughter of Rear- 
\dmiral Joseph S. Skerritt, U. S. N., of Wash., 
D.C. 

Miss Marion Voorhies Thompsonto Mr. Charles 

ohnston Hopper. Miss Thompson is the daughter 


of Col, Edward Thompson from New York, but now 
living in London. Mr. Hopper is the son of Mr. 
George Wilson Hopper, of Boston, Mass. 

Miss Hannah Neil Williams to Mr. Walte: Scott 
Hobart, both from San Francisco. 

Miss Florence Wood to Mr. Horace H. Hunter. 
Miss W ood is the daughter of Mr. James T. Wood, 


_ of this city. 


WEDDINGS 


Brower-Powell,—Mr. A, J. Brower, of New 
York, and Miss Ida Louise Powell, daughter of Mr, 
Richard G. Powell, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Hempstead, L. I., on 27 Feb. 
The Rev. Charles E, Miller officiated. The brides- 
maids were Miss Alice Brower and Miss Clara 
Brower. Mr. Percy H. Powell was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Daniel Brice Tool, Mr. Clinton W. 
Tudium, Mr. Francis Hodgkinson and Mr. Robert 
C. Dykes. 

Dearth-Vail.—Mr, Henry Golden Dearth and 
Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer Vail, daughter of the 
late David Olyphant Vail, were married in Grace 
Church on Wed., 26 Feb. The Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington officiated. Miss Anna Murray Vail 
was maid of honor, Mr. William A. Coffin was best 
man, The ushers were Mr. Edward Farnham, Mr. 
Herbert Denman, Dr. Ramon Guiteras and Mr. Eli- 
wood Hendricks. A small reception followed the 
ceremony at the residence of the bride’s mother 29 
Wash. Sq. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop, Miss Edith Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Van Ren- 
sselaer Cogswell, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Tuckerman, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
M, Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairchild, Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Theodore Kane, U. S. N., Captainand 
Mrs. Frank Higginson, Count and Countess Di 
Brazza, Mr. and Mrs. George Dickinson, Miss 
Grace Olyphant and Mr. Charles W. Shields. 

Holladay-Huntington.—Mr. Edmund Burke 
Holladay, of San Francisco, and Miss Carne D. 
Huntington, daughter of the late Solon Huntington, 
were married at the residence ot the bride's uncle, 
Mr, Collis P. Huntington, 2 W. 57th St., on Tue., 
25 Feb. The Rev. Dr, Frank M. Clendenin offici- 
ated, Miss Yazer was maid of honor. Mr. Edward 
H. Pardee was best man. 


RECEPTIONS 


Parke Gedwin.—A fancy dress reception 
was given by Miss Nora Parke Godwin at 19 E. 
37th St. on Tue, eve,, 25 Feb. in honor of her fath- 
er’s 81st birthday. Miss Godwin received her 
guests in Oriental costrme and Mr. Parke Godwin 
wore the garb of a Patriarch, The drawing-rooms 
were decorated with eastern rugs and drapery. A 
small stage was at the back and some excellent 
amateur performances were given. Mrs, Charles 
Wheelan, from Phila., dressed as Mrs. Mary Wal- 
ker, made an address on Women's Rights. Miss 
Mary Patterson, daughter of Judge Patterson, 
dressed in white muslia skirt over pale blue, danced 
a ‘*passeule.’’ Mrs. Carroll Beckwith sang some 
French songs from Offenbach, dressed in ‘French 
peasant dress. Mrs. White (née Parke Godwin) 
and Mrs, John E. Cowdinsang I Don’t Want to 
Play in Your Yard, and at the end of the evening 
Miss Nora Godwin and her sister, Mrs. de Castro, 
dressed as negroes and blackened, sang I Want 
Ye, Ma Honey, Yes I Do. The entertainment 
was described in the invitations ‘* Midway Meeting 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America.’’ After the 
performance there was supper and general dancing. 
Among the guests who were in costume were Mrs. 
Francis Hoppin as Princesse de Timballe, Mrs. 
Valentine Mott in Eastern dress, Mrs, John 
Cowdin as an East Indian princess, Mr. John 
Hadden as 2 Moor. Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, as 
a French Marquis, danced a minuet with Lieut, 
Bettini, Miss Hewitt as Pierrette, Mr, Kemp as one 
of Mr, Waring’s street cleaners, Mr. Clyde Fitch as 
a balletdancer, Mr. John Dutaisin Eastern dress, Mr. 
Stanford White in a full suit of armor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Terry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Miss Marie Kemp, Mr. 
and Mrs, John Hadden, Mr. and Mrs, William Os- 
borne, Lieut. and Mme. Bettini and Miss Eloise 
Breese, 

Davis.—Mrs. Fellowes Davis and Miss Davis 
gave a reception for their guest, Miss Theodora 
Knight, on Thu, aft.,27 Feb. Receiving were Mrs. 
J. Langdon Schroeder, Miss Gertrude Agostini, Miss 
Sarah Hard and Miss Anita de Garmendia. 

Keech.—Mr. and Mrs, Frank B. Keech gave a 
reception and card{party on Mon. eve., 24 Feb., at 
14 E. 65th St. Present were Miss Alice Harriman, 
Miss Lillian Stokes, Miss Adéle Gardiner, Miss 
Elizabeth Livingston, Miss May Van Nest, Miss 
Ada Godfrey, Miss Louisa Deidier, Mr. Wainwright, 
John Ogden, Jr.. Mr. Montgomery Strong, Mr. 
Charles Morrison and Mr. Albert Fairfax. 


MUSICALES 


Callender-De Forest.—Miss Callendar and 
Miss De Forest gave the second of their series of 
informal musicales on Thu. aft., 27 Feb. Miss 
Carlotta Dessigues and Miss Lilian Blauvelt sang, 
and Miss Maude Powers played on the violin, 

Powers.—Mr. Francis Fischer Powers gave a 
musicale in Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, on 
Sat. morning, 29 Feb. Mr. Powers was assisted by 
Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. William H. Barber. 

Ball.—Mrs, Harcourt Ball gave the first of a series 
of piano recitals at the Waldorf on Wed. aft., 26 
Feb. 

Dodge.—Mrs. Arthur Dodge will give a series of 
musicales at 72 E. 34th St. on Thu. afternoons, at 
which Miss Villa Whitney White will sing, accom- 
panied by Miss Mary Dillingham. The dates are 
fixed for March 5, March 19 and March 28. 

Blenner.,—Mr. Carl J. Blenner gave a musicale 
at his studio, 58 W. 57th St. on Thu. aft., 27 Feb. 
The artists were Mrs. Northrop, Miss Bates, Miss 
Lillie P. Berg, Dr. McDonald and Mr. Byer. 


LUNCHEONS 


Brooks.—Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks gave a 
tuncheon at1 E 45th St. on Fri.,28 Feb. Present 
were Mrs I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mrs. James P, 
Kernochan, Mrs, Clement C, Moore, Mrs. Henry 


Clews, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs, William Storr 
Wells, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. George B. de 
Forest, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Whitney Warren 
and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop. 

Anthony.—Mrs. M. W. Anthony gave a lunch- 
eon at 7 E. 73d St. on Thu. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor sailed for Europe on the 
Campania on Sat., 29 Feb. ‘ 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and 
family left New York on Mon., 2 Mar., in a private 
car for a trip to California. 

Warren.—Mr. and Mrs. George Henry Warren 
sailed for Europe on the Teutonic on Wed., 26 Feb. 

Alling-Alling—Mrs, Asa Alling-Alling leaves 
this week for Old Point Comfort, Va. 

Unl.—Mr. Ubl, Ambassador to Germany, and 
Mrs. Uhl, will sail for Europe with their family on 
Tue.,17 Mar. 


DINNERS 

Jennings.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings gave 
a dinner at 11 E, 41st St, on Mon., 24 Feb.,in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Terry. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Stanley Dexter, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
James, Miss Mary Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Terry, Miss Caroline Shippen, Mr. John A. Weekes, 
Jr.,and Mr, William C, Le Gendre. 

Godkin.— Mr, and Mrs. Lawrence Godkin gave a 
dinner at 39 W. 1oth St. on Wed.,26 Feb. Present 
were Mrs,;Jobn Kane, Miss Gertrude Minturn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Terry, Miss Hyde, Miss Norton, 
Mr. John Dufais, Mr. Crowninshield. There wasa 
small reception with music in the evening. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
dinner for Mrs, Astor prior to her departure for Eu- 
rope, at 841 Fifth Ave., on Thu., 27 Feb. 

W ysong.— Mr. and Mrs. John J, Wysong gave a 
dinner at 32 E. 34th St.on Wed.,26 Feb. Present 
were Mr.and Mrs. William A. Duer, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Henry Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
1. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs, F, S, Witherbee 
and Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives. 

McCreacy.—Mr.and Mrs. Nathaniel L. Mc- 
Cready gave a dinner at 4 E. 75th St. on Fri., 28 Feb. 

Depew.—Mr. Chauncey Depew gave a dinner at 
43 W. 54th St., on Sat.,29 Feb. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Heber R. Bishop, Mr, and Mrs, Trenor L. 
Park, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd Brice, Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Henry Draper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs, Morris K. Jesup 
and Mr. and Mrs, Seth Low. 

Townsend.—Mr. and Mrs, Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer Townsend gave a dinner at 445 W. zoth St., on 
Mon,, 2 March. 


LECTURES 


Moore.—Mr. Joseph Moore, Jr., F.R.G $.» 
gave an illustrated lecture on India at the residence 
of Mrs, George Rutledge Preston, 180 W. soth St., 
on Sat. aft., 29 Feb., in aid of the Building Fund of 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital. 

Wilson.—The Rev. Dr. Wilson gave a lecture 
on** The Roman City” on Thu. aft., 27 Feb., at 
the residence of Mrs. Eliot C. Cowdin,z1 W. 21st St. 

Wisser.—Prof. Wisser gave the first of his series 
of lectures in French, on Wed. aft., 4 Mar., at Mrs. 
Sidney Dillon Ripley's, 38 W. 53d St. 

Harris.—Mrs. Sidney Harris will give her first 
professional recital at the Waldorf on Thu. aft., 26 
Mar. Miss Emilia Anthon and Mrs. Grenville 
Snelling will sing. 

Adams.— Mrs. Milward Adams gave the first of a 
series of Lenten Lectures at Mrs. Charles W . Coo- 
per’s, 115 E. 21st St.,on Mon., 2 Mar. 

Adams.—Mr. Henry Austin Adams will give the 
second of his course of lectures on Wed., 11 Mar., at 
the house of Mrs."John Grace, 53 E. 79th St. 

Richardson.— Mr. Locke Richardson will give 
a series of six lectures or recitals during Lent, be- 
ginning Fri.,6 Mar.,at Mrs. F. F. Thompson's, 
283 Mad. Ave.; 18 Mar., at Mrs. W. Gaston Hamil- 
ton’s, 105 E. 21st St.; 20 Mar., at Mrs, Charles 
Lanier’s, 30 BE. 37th St., and 27th Mar., at Mrs. J. 
Warren Goddard's, 52 E. 57th St. 

Barnard.—Mr. Cecil Barnard will give the second 
of his series of Lenten lectures on Thu., 12 Mar., at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hector Hall. His 
subject will be cld country sayings and doings. 

Miller.—Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller is giving a 
course of lectures on birds at the Waldorf on Tues- 
day mornings at 11 A. M., during Lent. 


Du Chaillu.— Mr, Paul du Chaillu gave a lecture 
at Chickering Hall on Sat. 29 Feb., tor the benefit of 
St. Mark’s Day Nursery. His subject was Through 
Africa among Gorillas. 

Ludington.—Mrs. Benjamin L. Ludington gave 
a reception at her house, 44 E. 6gth St., on Wed., 
26 Feb., at which Prof, Charles Sprague Smith read 
a paper on The Great Spanish Dramatists. 

Vreeland.—Mrs. Spencer Vreeland gave the 
first one of her course of Lenten iectures on Fri. 
morn., 28 Feb. at the residence of Mr. William A. 
Cauldwell, 16 W. ssth St, 

Stolle.—Fraulein Antoine Stolle gave the second 
ot her lectures on the different European Galleries 
on Sat. morn.,29 Feb., at the Berkeley Lyceum 
Her subject was the Dresden Gallery. 


CLUBS 


Evening Badminton Club.—The second 
pap | of the Evening Badminton Club was held 
at the Berkeley Armory on Tue., 3 Mar. 

Thursday Evening Club.—This club met at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Charlies Tracy Bar- 
ney, on Thu.,27 Feb. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Choate, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. How- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. George B. Post, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, Col. and 
Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Williath D. 
Morgan, Dr. and Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt and 
Mrs. Henry C. Potter, 

Amusement Club.—The Amusement Club 
met on Tue. eve., 25 Feb., at Sherry’s, as the guests 
or Mrs, Von Beverhout Thompson. 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—This club 
met for the second time this season in the Tennis 
Building, in W. 41st St., on Wed., 4 Mar., and'will 
meet every Wed. aft: during Lent, except in Holy 
Week. a 

Morning Musical Club.—The second meeting 
of the Morning Musical Club, which was organized 
by Mr. Bayard Clarkeand Miss Clarke, will be held 
at the residence of Mrs. George Kemp, 720 Fifth 
Ave., to-day, Thu., 5 Mar. 

Thursday Kvening Roller Skating Club. 
—This club held its regular meeting on Tha. eve., 
27 Feb , at the Berkeley Armory. ; 

O.N. Sewing Class.—The first meeting of the 
O. N. Sewing Class was held on Fri, aft., 28 Feb., 
at Mrs. Brockholst Cutting’s, 99 Mad. Ave. 

Friday Evening Roller pay | Chub.— 
The second meeting of this club was held at the 
Berkeley Armory on Fri. eve., 28 Feb. 

Causerie de Lundi.—This club met at the 
residence of Mrs, William Blodgett, when Miss 
Julia Delafield read a paper on Idyls in Epics. 

Dodge.—Mrs. Arthur Dodge's Sewing Class, 
which meets every Monday aft. at her residence, 72 
E. 34th St., sews garments for the Virginia Memo- 
rial and Jewel Day Nurseries 

Knickerbocker Riding Club.— This club had 
a musical ride on Thu, eve., 27 Feb. : 

Colonial Dames.—The Colonial Dames of New 
York State will give a luncheon on Thu.,12 Mar ,at 
Sherry’s, to which many guests from other chapters 
throughout the country will beinvited, The custody 
of the old Van Cortlandt Manor House has been 
given to the Society of Colonial Dames of N. Y. 
State, who will turn it into a public museum of Co- 
lonial relics. a. 

Huguenot Society.—The Huguenot Society 
held a meeting on Thu. eve., 27 Feb., at Assembly 
Hall, at which Mr. James B. Lane gave a discourse 
on The Huguenot Element in Penusylvanis. 


PATTERNS 


Ogue is continually in receipt of re- 

\ quests to know where can be had 

paper patterns of the illustrations of 
fashions that appear in its pages. 

The Morse-Broughton Co., 3 East 19th 
Street, New York, is engaged in the business 
of making patterns in a modern manner, and 
will make a pattern of any gown shown in 
Vogue. 

Communications in regard to patterns 
should be addresssd directly to them. 


WHIST PROBLEM 
No. 2 
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Hearts, trumps. 


A to lead. 


Y-Z must take every trick. 


Note.—This problem is comparatively simple with the cards exposed, but a fine ex- 
ample of placing the cards when they are not exposed. 
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** Douglas Cup.”’ 






Designed 
and made by 


New York Yacht Club. 


Won by ‘* Genesta.”’ 


Whiting M’f’g Co. 


(Exclusively.) 


STERLING 


Solid Silver 


Wuitinc Mpc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





















Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Fast Black | 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


nd dressmakers everywhere have proved | 

wits high y Be "ade fa several ely enehangeabie, Not | 

affected by porepteatinn, Made in several qualities for | 
the finest Gowns and inexpensi 

At All Dry ous ~ nd | 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 
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is Goff’s Braid preferable to any- 
p — K. - for binding skirts and 


Why 


I.—Does not id's the’ art like Velveteen. 
TI.—Wiill not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
III.—Easily and quickly réplaced when soiled. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s CLotues 
5] 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 


eS @ e e @ e220 28 
coescvocescceccsoccsooocs 


A pure Worsted Braid (like Goff’s) is 
supérior to anything else. 


s yds, any color matched for 8c If you cannot obtain 
D 4 * 6c$ itof your dealer. 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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WE HAVE PURCHASED |. 
FRANK HAVILAND’S 
ENTIRE STOCK 


of Rich Cut Glass, Fancy Glass- 
ware, Roast Sets, English China, 
etc.,—also 20odozen Rich Plates, 
which we are selling this week 
at 50 Cents on the Dollar. 
The opportunity is yours. 


50352 W. 22d. St. NewYork. 
“M0170 Bellevue Ave Newport, R. . 
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SAMPLE ADDRESS 
JULIUS JANOWITZ 135 Grand 51 








FREE 
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COLLAR == 
KEEPER Z= 


Sold everywhere. Button Book free by mail. " Madeby Eno by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


| 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of Mies 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, originally published in 
Vogue. Sent, post paid, to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico—securely | 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, by 


the publishers —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New | 


‘ork. 


Only a button— 
== the Benedict Collar 
Button—but it works. 












Shetland, Homespun. 
Highland Spats, 


Tattersall Waistcoat, 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
| Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp BonnNeETS 
AND 


| THe Duncap S1tK UMBRELLA. 





178 AND 180 FIFTH AvVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
| PALMER Housg, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 


| Map Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 
| N USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


|| JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
mew TORE. 


\ naw York. 

















CALLING COSTUME 


Pale tan cloth. Jacket of green velvet, with passementerie trimming in green, in blue-and tan. 
Upper part of sleeves of the tan cloth with band of the passementerie. Vest and lower sleeve of green and tan 
stripe. Hat in green straw, trimmed with black and gold, (See page 171 for back view of bodice. ) 








He ‘‘cruel’’ parent, who sets his 
face against penniless marriages 
is a familiar character in fiction 

and on the stage, where he is invariably 
held up to the detestation of mankind. 
In real life, also, that father is regarded 
as ‘**cruel’’ who tries to dissuade his 
daughter from bringing upon herself the 
tragedies that result from love in a cot- 
tage. He is accused of blighting his 
daughter’s happiness, however kind a 
father he may have been, if he refuse to 
regard an enamored poor but respectable 
young man as an eligible parti for 
his tenderly and most expensively reared 
daughter. 

Public opinion sides with the senti- 
mentalists in the case, and refuses alto- 
gether to consider that the father, being 
a person of years and experience, knows 
perfectly well that the ecstasies of court- 
ship will not survive six months of mar- 
riage, and that when the honeymooning 
is forever gone and the couple get. down 
to the prosaic jog trot of everyday 
companionship, his daughter will find 
the possessive-case attitude of the hus- 
band to be a poor inspiration for a life 
of self-denial and poverty. 

In most instances the father’s ‘¢ cru- 
elty’’ is in reality the greatest possible 
kindness to the foolishly sentimental 
daughter. However, the world refuses 
to take this view of it. 

But while so severely condemning the 
cruel parent public epmion takes no 
thought of the children who. invariably 
oppose the remarriage of a widowed 
parent. If it is reprehensible for a 
parent to object to the union of his 
daughter with any man she happens 
to become sentimentally crazed over, 
it is even more censurable for chil- 
dren to attempt to condemn a_ wid- 
owed parent to perpetual loneliness. 
The universal desire on the part of 
the offspring to snuff out the senti- 
mental interests of parents does not 
apparently appeal in the least to the 
world’s sympathies. Nothing is ever 
said about it. 


As a matter of fact it is infinitely 
selfish. The father, when he opposes 
misalliance |has an eye usually only to 
his daughter’s future comfort, and he is, 
moreover, all the while doing what he 
can to make her life happy by supplying 


her -with material comforts at least. 
But the children who look with disfavor 
on a parent’s remarriage are concerned 
solely with the question of inheritance. 
The happiness of the parent is as noth- 
ing compared with his bequeathing an 
undivided estate. The parent of adult 
children is, more apt than not to lead a 
lonely life, partly because the trait filial 
is not conspicuously developed, in this 
country at least, and also by reason of 
the marriages of the children, and their 
separate social and other interests. The 
parent is made to feel in an infinity of 
ways that he is superannuated, even when 
he is still in the prime of life. Quite - 
without intention or realization children 
put the parent outside the circle of their 
interests, and as for companionship, in 
the real sense of the word, they never 
attempt it with him. In the course of 
time he finds some one who cares for 
his opinions, who finds pleasure in his 
society, and, more soothing still, who 
does net consider that his sixty years 
place him in the category of old men. 

He enjoys the novelty of being re- 
garded as of importance by an attractive 
woman—he who usually finds himself 
pushed aside to make place for the 
silliest girl or the most bumptious youth 
among his children’s associates. His 
vanity and his heart are alike touched. 
Here is a prospect of ending the loneli- 
ness of his existence, and forthwith he 
sets out to engage the life companion- 
ship of the appreciative woman. 


When his intentions become pro- 
nounced the family is rent with dissen- 
sions, their venom sometimes overflowing 
into the newspapers, where to a curious 
public is explained at length the reasons 
Why He Shouldn't. 


Since the most filial of children cannot 
fill the life of the average parent any 
more than the most fond and agreeable 
of parents can be all in all to his child, 
it is but just that if the child is to be 
free to seek happiness where she thinks it 
is to be found that equal freedom should 
be accorded the parent. If it is <¢ cruel *’ 
for a parent to frown on his daughter's 
sentimental attachment the opposition 
of children to a parent’s remarriage is 
even more unlovely, since, as a rule, 
they are actuated by the most sordid of 
motives. 
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PIERRETTE 
By ‘*Gyp”’ 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I 


‘6 Ot in there, sir —third-class — you 

N can’t go anywhere else.”’ 

‘¢ But I have bought a first-class 
ticket for my dog.” 

‘¢ Very sorry, but we have our orders.’ 

‘« Too late now, the train is moving.”’ 

The Comte de Tréne caught up his big 
brown retriever by his collar and pushed him 
into the carriage, and scrambled in after him. 
The guard slammed the door and went off 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘¢ Poor old Bobéche!*’ said M. de Tréne 
to the dog, who had placed himself upon the 
seat opposite his master, and was looking into 
his face with tender, trustful eyes. 

‘¢I would not have gone if they had refused 
to let you go.”” 

As he threw a warm rug over his knees, he 
added : 

‘<It would not have been much of a sacri- 
fice. I don't like to put myself out nowadays. 
We are growing old, Bobéche and I—there is 
no doubt about it.”” ‘ 

He stretched himself comfortably along the 
seat, intending to sleep, but remained with 
his eyes wide open, watching the landscape 
as it flew by. 

‘¢I know I shall be bored to death at the 
‘ Rock's,” but I could not very well get out of 
it. To think that I used to spend a month 
there every summer, and now it is five years 
since I have shown up! I could not invent 
any excuse this time ; besides, it would have 
wounded Paul and his nice wife. I really am 
devoted to the Montreus, they are such a good 
sort ; and then the Duchess—I received most 
peremptory orders to meet her at the ‘ Rocks.” 
Not to go would mean that all was over be- 
tween us. She is not easy to get on with— 
the Duchess—she is so arbitrary. I know 
that she adores me, and it is very flattering to 
be adored by her. Nevertheless, I wonder 
who the other guests will be—the Grandpres, 
probably ; handsome Gerald de Champreu, 
Madame de Brise, the Norvals, the old Mar- 
chioness de Vieille-Roche and little Pierrette. 
The Marchioness spends her summers with 
her nephew, in order to give Pierrette the 
benefit of country air. By the way, I never 
met a sweeter child than Pierrette ; she is so 
affectionate, so original, so winning. Then 
there will be the Duchess, or, worse luck to 
it, the Duke. I wish he was not so fond of 
me. Well, I won't stay long. I have only 
brought down one horse. A little hunting 
and riding, and then my lady Duchess must 
return to Paris or do without the devoted ser- 
vices of her chosen knight. Am I not right, 
Bobéche, old boy ?”” 

As he drove along the deserted high road in 
the carriage sent for him from the Rocks,” M. 
de Tréne wondered how people in their senses 
could leave Paris and go into the country in 
January. It was dismalness itself—not a cart, 
not even a peasant in sight. He was speculat- 
ing whether he should reach the chateau 
without meeting a living thing, when the 
sound of a horse, ridden at a sharp trot, caused 
him to look out of the window. As he did 


, 


so there dashed past him upon a thorough- 
bred chestnut hunter, a woman whose slender 
supple figure harmonized perfectly with the 
noble animal that she rode so fearlessly. A 
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perfect mane of blonde hair flowed from under 
her tall black hat and fell over her shoulders 
in a shining golden torrent. She was followed 
by a well-appointed groom in blue livery. 
As he passed the carriage she nodded to its 
occupant and smiled at him with a broad and 
generous smile, made brilliant by the most 
perfect teeth. 

‘*She must be a new neighbor of the 
Montreus, this blond whirlwind ; I never saw 
a woman of that kind in this uninteresting 
neighborhood. She is simply delicious, very 
young, too, and not too well bred. I wonder 
why she grinned in my face as she passed, I 
suppose she saw me glaring at her like a big 
idiot, as if I had never seen a good-looking 
woman before. Good Heavens, how cold it 
is! She does not believe in coddling herself, 
our little neighbor: a woman who rides in 
weather like this can’t be given to nerves and 
whimsies. She will be sure to hunt, and I 
shall meet her and find out why she laughed. 
Here we are—there is Paul on the terrace."’ 

As the carriage drew up M. de Montreu 
came eagerly forward to welcome his guest. 

**So you have really come, Jack. You 
can’t be said to overdo it in visits to us lately. 
I don’t need to tell you how glad we are to 
have you—Micheline, here is Jack.”’ 

A pretty, graceful woman came running 
across the great hall. 

‘¢It is no end good of you to come at this 
time of year, Jack. I did not believe that 
you really would. Iam so glad to see you 
again.” : 

‘« Come along,’ said his host, impatiently, 
‘¢T will show you to your room. There is 
no one in the drawing-room but my Aunt de 
Vieille Roche, and you can make your bow to 
her just before dinner.”’ 

‘¢ Your aunt is here for the summer? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, she always brings Pierrette to pass 
her summer here.”’ 

«« How is Pierrette?”’ 

‘«Perfectly radiant. The Grandprés are 
here, and Mme. de Brise and Gerald.” 

«« Just as I thought,’’ said M. de Tréne to 
himself, barely repressing a smile. ‘I'll bet 
the Norvals are here too. The Montreus are 
dear people, but they are never guilty of the 
unexpected—never.”” 

«* The Norvals are with us, too,” continued 
the Marquis innocently, and then, with affected 
indifference, ‘* and the Duke and Duchess de 
Bouillon. You are very intimate with them, 
are you not?’ 

‘‘Very,’’ answered Jack, shortly. ‘* By 
the way, who in the world is a beautiful 
woman whom I met just now as I drove up 
from the station ?”’ 

‘¢ Already! You are a lucky devil to meet 
a pretty woman on the road to the ‘ Rocks.’ 
No such luck ever comes to me.”’ 

‘«She was very young, she 

‘*Never mind her now; you can tell me 
about her later. You must dress for dinner. 
I know your ways, and you will be sure to be 
late,’ and his cruel host ruthlessly left the 
room. 

When M. de Tréne entered the salon at 
half-past seven he found all the other guests 
already assembled. There was the Duchess 
in a gorgeous toilet, Mme. de Brise in a cloud 
of pale blue tulle, Mme. de Norval in a work 
of art that anticipated the fashion, and Mme. 
de Grandpré laced almost to suffocation into 
the same strange black velvet gown embroid- 
ered in silver that she had worn for the last 
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ten years, and, in the midst of this array of 
overdressed women, conspicuous for her sim- 
plicity and the absence of all ornaments, a 
vision met his eyes of the ‘* blond whirlwind *’ 
in a gown of white silk muslin, severely made, 
and falling in ample, graceful folds to her feet. 

He crossed the room and bent low over the 
hand of the dowager, Mme. de Vieille-Roche, 
who greeted him affectionately. 

«‘T am so glad to see you again, dear Jack. 
I began to fear that I never should. You see 
we have made no change here—the same old 
friends ; every one has answered to the roll 
call.*” 

«¢ But I do not see Pierrette.”’ 

*¢ You do not see Pierrette,"’ said the Dow- 
ager laughing. ‘* You don’t seem to see 
anyone else.”” 

‘¢ What,”” said Jack, ‘‘is that Pierrette?*” 

Pierrette came forward. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ that is Pierrette.’’ 

As Jack stood gazing speechless with as- 
tonishment, trying to find again in this hand- 
some young woman his little playmate of yore, 
she exclaimed, 

*<It was hardly worth while to clamor so 
for Pierrette. You don’t seem to have any- 
thing to say to her now you have got her.”* 

“ Pierrette !"’ exclaimed her grandmother, 
reprovingly. 

‘¢Don’t scold, grandmamma, I won't do 
it again,’’ and she sauntered off indifferently 
and began a lively conversation with some 
of the younger men. The Duchess called 
Jack to her side by a sign, seen only, as he 
thought, by himself, but as she talked to 
him in an undertone he noticed that Pierrette 
was watching them with an expression of mock- 
ing amusement on her face. This expression 
of mockery and, as it seemed to him, of con- 
tempt as well, so annoyed him, that he listened 
in the most perfunctory way to the protesta- 
tions of devotion poured into his ear by Mme. 
de Bouillon. 

As soon as dinner was over he hastened to 
Pierrette, who was engaged in serving the 
coffee. 

“Have you forgiven my stupidity ?*’ he 
asked. 

“T have nothing to forgive, Monsieur.”’ 

‘How strange it seems to have you call 
me monsieur !”’ 

‘¢What in the world would you have me 
call you?” 

‘< You used to call me Jack.”* 

‘¢ Perhaps—when I was twelve years old— 
Iam eighteen now. The family would rise 
as one man and fall upon me for my ill-breed- 
ing. And they would be right, too—let us 
do them that justice.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is well always to be just—but 
could we not hit on some compromise ?** 

‘¢Compromise ! how do you mean? I 
couldn’t very well call you ‘old fellow,’ as 
Uncle Paul does.’” 

‘¢ Of course not ; but I do so hate this cere- 
moniousness. I am so happy to find you 
again, and you, are you not a little bit glad 
that I have come back ?”’ 

«*Oh, yes, little girls are always interested 
in ghosts, you know.”’ 

‘*Thank you. Do you remember when 
we used to play stage-coach together? I sat 
on one end of a bench, driving, and you sat 
on the other end tooting the horn.”’ 

‘*T remember that you were very good to 
me,’’ said Pierrette, laughing, ‘‘and that I 
took advantage of your kindness very often.”” 
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‘<Not a bit of it. I was only too happy. 
In those days you did me the honor to love 
me a little, didn’t you?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed I did.” 

‘¢ And when I said to you, in answer to 
your protestations of affection—you did make 
such protestations, did you not ?”” 

‘‘ Yes, I did, in order to get you to play 
stage-coach with me.”” 

‘*I always suspected the underlying mo- 
tive, and so one day I said to you: ‘You 
love me now, Pierrette, but when you are 


grown up you will forget all about me.” Do 
you remember what answer you made to 
that ?”” 

**¢ Bosh !"" 


‘¢ What ?"’ 

“T say I answered 
‘Bosh !"”’ 

‘*No, you didn’t.” 

«* Oh, well—I' ve changed 
since then.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, now you mean that 
you would answer ‘Bosh !’"* 

‘‘Certainly. But then it 
would depend on the person 
to whom I was speaking. 
I never would use such an 
expression to any one to 
whom I owed respect.”’ 

‘* You don’t owe me any 
respect.”” 

‘Yes, Ido; you are so 
much older than I am—oh, 
pardon me !"" 

‘¢ Don’t mention it.”’ 

‘«It was horribly stupid 
of me to say that.” 

‘¢Never mind. I know 
you want to hear what it 
was that you answered me. 
You said: ‘On the con- 
trary, Jack, I shall love you 
a great deal more when I 
grow up, because I shall be 
a great deal bigger than I 
am now.’ Was not that 
beautifully said? Why 
don’t you say something?’ 

‘Goodness! You can’t 
expect me to go into ecsta- 
sies over myself, can you ?”’ 

M. de Tréne caught her 
two little hands and held 
them tightly. ‘*You were 
so sweet, so jolly, such a 
dear little thing, it almost 
broke my heart to go away 
and leave you.”’ 

Pierrette drew her hands 
hastily away, and, picking up 
some of the empty cups upon 
the table, she walked away, 
saying over her shoulder: 


‘Don’t be emotional, please. I don't go 
in for that kind of thing.”’ 
‘‘Alas!** thought de Tréne, ‘the 


sweet, lovable little girl has developed into the 
cold-blooded worldling, and she is terribly ill 
bred. She is wonderfully pretty, though ; let 
us do her that justice, as she said a few mo- 
ments ago. It would be difficult to find any- 
one more fascinating.”’ 

Jack’s life for the next few days was any- 
thing but a pleasant one. He was made the 


constant victim of Pierrette’s whims and cap- 
rices. Terribly spoiled by her aunt Micheline, 
who was also her godmother, knowing her- 
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self to be adored by her grandmother, Pier- 
rette had always had her own way in all things, 
and the Count was right when he had pro- 
nounced her worldly and ill bred. Absolutely 
pure minded and ignorant of everything that 
she should not know, she hada way of talking 
about things that caused her often to be mis- 
judged. Before Jack’s arrival she had some- 
how divined the fact that the Duchess was in 
love with him, and many little things that she 
had seen and heard had confirmed her sus- 
picions. Since she had been sure of the flirta- 
tion going on between M. de Tréne and 
Mme. de Bouillon she had made it her mis- 
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(For sketch see another page of this issue) 


sion in life to annoy, ridicule and put obstacles 
in the path of the lovers. The knowledge 
that the seemingly accidental occurrences were 
really skillfully carried out plans was exceed- 
ingly irritating to Jack. Pierrette would 
transport herself in an incredibly short space 
of time from the conservatory to the library, 
from the gallery to the summer-house in the 
park, or to any secluded spot where she thought 
she should find them ; having found them she 
would ask in her most persuasive accents if she 
might join them in their walk, or beg their 
pardon aggressively, telling them her grand- 
mamma had sent her for a book that re- 
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quired a long search before it could be found. 

M. de Tréne, angered and embarrassed by 
such daring effrontery, ended by losing his 
self-control, and found himself coloring and 
stammering like an awkward boy—much to 
the amusement and delight of Pierrette. One 
day she came into the conservatory when the 
Duchess was treating de Tréne to a scene, and 
he was defending himself with much meekness. 
Pierrette looked at them a moment, and then 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

‘¢Go on,”” she said, in her sweetest voice ; 
‘<don’t let me disturb you. I only want a 
few gardenias—I won't be two minutes.”’ 

The Duchess flounced 
out of the room, scarlet 
with rage, without vouch- 
safing even a glance at Jack, 
who didn’t dare to follow 
her. 

‘©You have been having 
another row, I suppose,’” 
said Pierrette coolly, look- 
ing much amused, and pre- 
tending to be very busy 
with her flowers. 





‘¢Pardon me. I fail to 
to understand 4 
‘¢ Nonsense! I know it 


is none of my business, but 
I am awfully sorry for you 
all the same. It can’t be 
very amusing.” 


‘‘Really,”’’ said M. de 


Tréne, much displeased, 
«<I don’t know what you 
imagine. I cannot al- 
low “te 





‘«That any one should 
suspect Mme. de Bouillon ! 
Don’t worry about that. I 
have the deepest respect for 
Mme. de Bouillon, on ac- 
count of her age, in the first 
place, and then on account 
of her great regard, her per- 
fectly honorable regard, for 
you.”” 

He tried to look very 
much surprised. 

‘* For me?”’ 

‘“‘Don’t pretend to be 
astonished. She adores 
you.’” She paused a mo- 
ment, and then said, laugh- 
ing heartily: ‘*She adores 
you, but she makes it pretty 
hot for you.”” 

‘‘ What does ‘make it 
hot for me,’ Mademoiselle, 
to use your own most ele- 
gant expression, is to be 
under the same roof and, in 
a measure, the guest of an 
impertinent young person, who is at once ill 
bred and inhospitable, and to whom I cannot 
find words to express my opinion of her char- 
acter and manners.”’ 

** Mademoiselle Pierrette,’’ he continued, 
«<T,*’ and then he stopped, for Pierrette, 
throwing her basket and gardening scissors 
violently from her, had disappeared. 

“< Queer little body,’’ he murmured, ‘¢ about 
as vicious as they make ‘em, but pure minded 
with it all—a perfect end-of-the-the-century 
product—a little fungus appearing more poison- 
ous than it really is—a small phenomenon who 
will be very interesting to the next generation.”” 
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As he left the conservatory he thought, 
resignedly, ‘« I suppose I must go and look up 
Mme. de Bouillon. Where the deuce has 
she gone, I wonder?”’ 

(To be concluded in 12 March issue of Vogue.) 
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THE FEVER OF UNREST ,TORMENTS HIM— 
MEDITATES TAKING A TOUR—ILL-DRESSED 
MEN IN THE COMPANIES THAT DUSE 
AND BERNHARDT BRING HERE— 
LENTEN LECTURES A BORE 


Long winter grows monotonous. I 
should like to live in a climate where 


there is frequent change. I do not 
know where I can find it, and the only thing 
to do is to invest in a yacht and go a wooing 
spring and summer, autumn and winter, which- 
ever particular brand of weather I desire. If 
I believed in astrology I should be led to 
think that at present there is blazing or twink- 
ling in the firmament some star which has 
stirred my strain of Bohemian blood and placed 
me under its spell, and delivered me to a spirit 
of unrest. I believe that a yacht is an only 
solution. 

Many men have estates in different parts of 
the globe. I have tried Newport, but keep- 
ing bachelor’s hall in that place is a positive 
nuisance. It is not worth the candle. It is 
all very well to have your chambers in Lon- 
don, and your apartment in Paris, and a shoot- 
ing box on the moors of Scotland, but then 
one has to have so many servants, and furniture 
and belongings are apt to be ruined if left to 
the tender mercies of hirelings. There are 
very few of us in whom the Arab is not, at 
some time, potent. There is nothing so de- 
pressing as sameness. It narrows and belittles 
our existence. I have always been thankful 
that my early years were ones of wandering, 
and that by reason of fortunes, or rather mis- 
fortunes of war, I had, in almost infancy, the 
experience of many Americans of leaving a 
home and seeking refuge on another continent, 
and among strange people, who proved to be 
friends. So I suppose the time has come for 
me, for awhile, to stop playing the réle of the 
country gentleman. When I grow older, and 
have outgrown this restless spirit, I shall come 
and set up my household gods once more. 

So to-day I believe I shall talk with 
Meadows and have him put the covers on the 
furniture, roll up the carpets and bring out the 
brown holland. The pictures will be shrouded 
and the windows darkened. Many men prefer 
to keep their houses open, just as if they were 
living in them, and have their servants on the 
quivive so that they shall never know the 
moment when the master will step in. A few 
hours’ transformation, however, is all that is 
necessary. I shall wait, however, until after 
Easter. My clothes come from my tailor’s 
and from London in a few weeks, although 
I do not expect to have the best things until 
May, as this climate is so capricious. I am 
glad to welcome the shepherd's plaid ; for tall, 
stout, or loosely jointed men, it is a likely 
pattern. Englishmen use it very much, and 
for trousers it makes an excellent effect. Of 
course, Americans should be a little cautious 
about plaids. The men are comparatively 
slight, as a rule, and they cannot afford to be 
clothed in anything that is conspicuous. 
Thanks to our new system of college athletics, 
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to our golf and our outdoor sports, the new 
generation are broad shouldered and_ stout 
limbed. Our tailors are also adopting the 
English fashion of making clothes comfortable, 
and we are leaving behind us the fashion in 
tight dress, which sometimes gave us the 
appearance of trussed fowls. 

The long walking coats of rough mater- 
ial, which men are wearing so much this 
midwinter and early spring, should never be 
attempted by any but very tall persons. You 
should be over your six feet, to look well in 
one. As the spring advances you will find 
the tendency will runto grays in small checks, 
and the greater part of the cloths imported by 
our tailors are of that hue and pattern. Eng- 
land has been shy of the unlaundered and 
plaited shirt, but a number have been seen in 
New York. I think for summer, and with 
colored materials, they are quite effective, but 
I will be faithful to the stiff white shirt for 
evening wear. I speak of these fads and keep 
a record of them as they pass by, but I am 
opposed to anything which is outré or odd. 
I think we can modify these whims, which 
are but of a moment. I do not think that 
there are better lessons in the absurdity of 
dress than those afforded by the imported 
gentlemen supporting Madame Bernhardt and 
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Madame Duse. I have often wondered why 
that sickly sentimental play of Camille, 
which we enthuse over only because such 
genius as that of a Bernhardt or a Duse 
portrays it, is not costumed in the period to 
which it belongs, the thirties. Instead of this, 
Camille always wears modern Worth and 
Doucet gowns and the men the most prepos- 
terous of clothes. In the opera it is, worse, 
because there the men are put in sixteenth 
century costumes. 

After all, what faddists are we! On my 
desk there are at least fifteen tickets to lec- 
tures during Lent. To sit and listen to some 
woman or man talk for hours or read ama- 
teurish papers on Europe and European so- 
ciety is absolutely beyond endurance. 

Of course I think that men and women, or 
women and men, should do everything to help 
themselves. For the lower classes a lecture 
with a stereopticon about cathedrals and the 
regulation humdrum travel of the tourist is 
very interesting and instructive ; but for an 
American, or some person who comes to 
America to venture upon life in higher circles, 
when their acquaintance is generally that of the 
guide book and the servants’ talk when the 
family are away, is prepostrous. Why should I 
pay ten dollars for such a bore ? Is it instructive ? 




























Is it amusing? Then let some one who does 
know write about this very life ; the publishers 
or the public look at him or her with incredu- 
lity and shrug their shoulders. They have 
been accustomed so long to be deceived that 
they will not believe the truth. Here, only 
_ the other day, in an illustrated magazine, we 
were treated to an article on the Duc d’Or- 
leans, calling him ‘Prince Robert,’ and 
making Prince Victor Napoleon the grandson 
of the late Emperor—or some almost as near 
relative. A critic taking this up and writing 
of it in derision speaks learnedly of **the Cham- 
buds—whoever they may be.*’ But I sup- 
pose I shall be looked upon as a heretic, and a 
very disagreeable person, if not writ down an 
ass. How or why should I presume to disturb 
the course of intellectual New York? Why 
should I protest against this innocent decep- 
‘tion? Society wants to be bored ; and with 
them to be bored on these occasions is to be 
amused. The drift of people deserves to be 
humbugged, and they are willing to listen to 
long papers filled with architectural episodes 
and facts from encyclopedias and Baedeker, 
with bits culled from penny papers. It is an 


amusing salad, and I suppose they relish it. 
To me it is one of bitter herbs, and I feel that 
I must be Pascal-like and take up my over- 
coat and overshoes and saunter forth immedi- 
ately the dish is set before me. 





THE HEART’S SEASONS 


Hen August days were long and fair, 
W And life seemed made for pleasure, 
When warmth and light were everywhere, 
And thoughts of love and leisure ; 
Though summer skies were blue o’erhead 
And summer’s peace unbroken, 
My beart within felt cold and dead, 
For Reggie had not spoken. 


But now, though bleak the winds that blow, 
And dark the winter hours ; 
Though underneath a pall of snow 
All deadened nature cowers, 
My heart is warm, and blythe and gay 
New joy the world is giving 
For Reggie asked me yesterday, 
And life is worth the living. 
S. St. G. Lawrence. 


The modistes are determined that the court 
hats of the Louis Seize period shall be worn 
without modification—those wondrous great 
hats, so enormous that one could only walk or 
ride in an open carriage when wearing them. 
It goes sans dire that only long plumes and 
wide scarfs can be used to trim them, and the 
longer the plumes and wider the scarfs so 
much the better. The brims are flat, straight 
and stiff as the roof of a city house. The 
crown is high and stiff, of the stove-pipe order. 
No less than four long plumes can be attached 
to the lower side of this crown, two upstanding 
and two rolling over brimwards. Picture a 
mauve straw with white feathers, and a double 
white tulle scarf, at least a yard wide, caught 
under this group of feathers, then brought up 
on both sides of the crown, almost to the 
top, when it is gathered up with ruffled 
ends. Underneath, another bunch of tulle 
loops is posed, to form a balance for the 
profusion of feathers, while below the brim in 
the back a knot of tulle with ends serves as 
a cache-peigne. 
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ON THE RIVIERA—SPRING VISITING GOWNS— 
NEW MODEL FOR SKIRT AND SLEEVE 


Ice, Monte Carlo, Cap St. Martin, 
Biarritz, Cannes! What worlds of 
fashion! Such gay, interesting news 

from them all comes flying by wire or post to 
the great worlds partly deserted. The royal- 
ties, dukes and duchesses, lesser nobility and 
the moneyed kings and queens from every 
land, notably our own, are flocking to the 
Mediterranean daily, to say nothing of the 
hundreds already installé in hotel and villa for 
months past, and the unheralded thousands 
who come and go in obscure silence. The 
sunshine, the parks and gardens, the flowers in 
profusion, nature verdantly lovely, the blue of 
sky and sea, all invite to smiles, to pleasure, 
to forgetting there exists an ill in the world. 
Opera, theatre, tennis, tournaments, races, 
pigeon-shooting, roulette, trente et quarante, 
baccarat, dinner and luncheon parties, yacht- 
ing and cruising, are all in full swing, and the 
days are too short for all one is asked to do. 
Letters from friends on foreign shores are full 
of these lively strains, and of the va et viens 
of the world’s great notables in art and letters, 
distinguished men and women taking their 
holiday by the sea. How tame in compari- 
son are our winter resorts, and how far in the 
distance we lag behind this fashionable exist- 
ence in matters of toilette, because of the lack 
of incentive to dress as they are dressing. 
Nowhere in the world can one see such shops 
and fine clothes as at Nice. Such an ensem- 
ble of everything that is newest and choicest for 
woman to wear, including the most wonderful 
jewels. It is Paris in miniature. Foreigners 
are to be envied their sensible gay season at 
this time of year, among ilex and orange 
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trees. Our mad-hot-summers seem strangely 
inappropriate to the whirl of gaiety that we 
devote them to; but as they afford a new 
sensation to our foreign visitors we should be 
thankful to have so much to offer them. 

Though ball-room and orchestra, as well as 
bewitching dancing gowns are for the time 
being effacé, yet are we not hindered from 
taking our cakes and ale, in dinner gowns, 
and in spring toilette preparations. It is yet 
a ‘‘far cry’’ to say positively what we shall 
and what we shall not wear, whether it is to 
be this and this—or so and so. However, we 
need not grope our way in utter darkness any 
longer, for hints and petits mots are flying 
about, with assurances sufficient to warrant us 
in ordering a gown or two, if only to pass the 
time away, orto send off some of those yet 
unworn to be put into the latest mode. There 
are always certain gowns, hats, and what not, 
that disappoint us from the start. Nothing 
will ever cure an aversion of this kind. Two 
ways only to be at peace with ourselves again. 
One is to get rid of the article by giving it to 
somebody, the other to have it rebuilt, the 
latter by far the less profitable of the two, and 
not always satisfactory either. Let us look 
over the field and see what changes have been 
made so far. 

Skirts, to begin with, as I mentioned before, 
are reefed in considerably. One may see the 
difference at a glance by the absence of those 
tube-like folds spreading like a churn. The 
effect of the moderate skirt is to increase the 
hight and slenderness by having less fullness 
at the sides, a great improvement. 

Sleeves are decidedly less bouffant. The 
arm has grown long and more slender looking, 
and the Venetian length at the wrist of sleeve 
falling partly over the hand, added to a shorter 
puff at the top, produces that effect. Separate 
draperies are sometimes superimposed on a 
tight sleeve, or are cut out of the material of 
which the lower sleeve is made. The lower 
























part of a gigot sleeve is very much wrinkied, 
no matter what the material, and the puff 
drapery is pushed up quite high, and caught 
with a chou of lace, ribbon, silk or velvet, 
buckles or boutons de fantasie. 

A lovely little model direct from Paris, so 
cleverly made out of book muslin, in black 
and white, I quite fell in love with at Madame 
Nelly S *s, with a lot of new silks and 
velvets, and such enchanting trimmings that 
are intended to assist one in ordering. ‘There 
were two lovely échantillons, or samples of silk 
and velvet, pinned to the model, which set my 
imagination to work in an instant. This 
would be the effect. The silk was taffeta. 
Everything this spring is taffeta. In Paris it 
is called, because of its color and design, soie 
effacée, that is, blurred, but here everyone 
calls such silks chiné. The groundwork was 
designed in stemless, leafless roses, of beautiful 
cimabar and amber tones, and scattered 
throughout was a velvet leaf of golden brown, 
star-shaped. It was not difficult to imagine 
the handsome skirt it would make. The 
bodice was plaited in front, the centre plait 
larger than the other four, and up-and-down 
rows of a tape-like yellow net, with ruby and 
green sequins overlapping, were to divide the 
plaits. By the way, all the new flat trim- 
mings are on colored or black nets, as well as 
white ones. A delightful airy effect is gained. 
The cachet of this gown lies in the velvet 
trimming, which matches the leaf exactly. 
The sleeve is of velvet, tight to the arm, 
and falls over the hand with a lace frill. 
The upper drapery stands out in folds, 
wired from the shoulders, and is caught down 
front and back, a little below, with a fair 
sized Strass buckle. Bias velvet scarfs, both 
back and front, start from these buckles, as if 
they had slipped through them, and drape the 
figure closely, passing under a wide crush 
velvet Empire belt, which is fastened a little 
to the left, with an upright Strass buckle, and 
the velvet ends then drawn through for sev- 
eral inches forming a short ruffle. These 
four scarf ends appear below the belt, rounded 
into leaf points, two in front and two in the 
back, for the length of four or five inches. 
The lining for them is to be peach-blossom 
silk. A crush velvet neck-band with two ear- 
points in the back and ruff of lace above. 








ROYAL VISITS 


Mericans are so firmly imbued with the 
conviction that a citizen of the United 
States is fully as good in every way as 
a prince of the blood, or even as a full-fledged 
sovereign of the old world, that few, save those 
who have resided for any length of time in the 
European capitals, and who have been in- 
cluded in what are known as the court circles, 
can have any idea of the fuss, the trouble, the 
formal etiquette, and above all the expense 
entailed by royal visits, which are particular in 
this respect, that the people to whom they 
are paid are.thoroughly made to feel that they 
are being accorded an altogether exceptional 
honor. 

Royal visits may roughly be divided into 
three classes, namely, ordinary calls, purely 
private visits, where the illustrious guest is sup- 
posed to lay aside, to a certain extent, his lofty 
rank, and thirdly, semi-state and full state 
visits. These latter, above all, are a source of 
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frightful expenditure on the part of the enter- 
tainer, and it is probable that within the last 
four or five months several millions of dollars 
have been spent by the English aristocracy and 
gentry in welcoming to their abodes in a suit- 
able manner the children and grandchildren 
of their sovereign. 

The Earl of Lonsdale is known to have 
spent close upon a million dollars in connec- 
tion with the four days’ visit which Emperor 
William paid him at Lowther Castle last 
autumn. They say that Lady ‘Bill*’ Beres- 
ford paid $150,000 of her Hammersly dollars 
to entertain the Prince from Saturday to Mon- 
day at Deepdene, while, according to all ac- 
counts the recent stay of the Prince of Wales 
at Highclere Castle with young Lord and Lady 
Carnarvon must have cost in the neighborhood 
of a million of dollars, if not more. Not only 
was the grand old place refurnished at immense 
expense from cellar to garret, the apartments 
destined for the Prince being even panelled 
and tapestried anew, but there were even ad- 
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ditional stables and accommodations for the 
servants built for the occasion, the number of 
horses and carriages being likewise largely in- 
creased. Then, too, Lord Carnarvon had 
taken the precaution to stock his coverts with 
some twenty thousand artificially reared pheas- 
ants, purchased at a heavy cost from the great 
Hampshire game farm, which makes a specialty 
of pheasant breeding. 

On the three days that the Prince and his 
party were able to get out after the birds, dur- 
ing his stay at Highclere, he and his party 
succeeded in slaughtering no less than eleven 
thousand birds, and had not the heavy rain 
kept the guests indoors during the remainder 
of the Prince’s visit it is probable that the size 
of the bag would have been doubled. 

In spite of the bad weather the Prince can- 
not have been bored, so varied were the indoor 
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amusements. Lord Carnarvon had engaged 
the services of the leading and champion pro- 
fessional billard players to exhibit their skill at 
the tables. Then there were Indian jugglers, 
English conjurers, songstresses of the Yvette 
Guilbert type from Paris, a dramatic troupe 
from London, and the famous Gottlieb band 
to discourse sweet music, Lord Carnarvon hav- 
ing no permanent private string band of his 
own, as have Lord Lonsdale and several other 
British nobles. Special trains carried the guests 
to and from London as well as to the agricul- 
tural show in the neighboring town, while the 
wants of the inner man were attended to by no 
less than nine additional first-class chefs from 
Paris, London and Vienna, engaged, in addi- 
tion to Lord Carnarvon’s own private staff of 
four chefs, his cuisine being famed as 
one of the most perfectly organized in 
London. 

Throughout the Prince’s stay the ménu was 
daily submitted to him for his approval, 
in compliance with the rules of etiquette. 
Though not a gourmand, he is, nevertheless, a 
gourmet, and as such prefers small, choice 
dinners to elaborate banquets. In fact there 
is nothing that he abhors to such an extent as 
a dinner of many courses, and he declines to 
remain any longer at table than an hour. He 
is waited on by his own servant, who stands 
behind his chair, and who takes the dishes 
from the other servants. But it is not true 
that he carries about with him his own wines 
to private houses. This is a precaution 
which he only adopts in the case of public 
banquets. A peculiarity that is observed at 
table when he is present is the absence of fin- 
ger bowls, save for him alone, and for any 
other guest of royal rank who might happen to 
be present. The reason for this is not that the 
princes and princesses of the blood stand in more 
need of cleansing than ordinary mortals, nor 
yet that the latter are prompted by a sentiment 
of respect to leave the palm for cleanliness to 
the ‘* Anointed of the Lord,*’ by themselves 
remaining unwashed ; but the custom had its 
origin in a trick which the Jacobite nobles 
were wont to play in the last century, during 
the reign of the first three King Georges. In 
those good old times no one would dream of 
rising from the dinner-table without toasting 
the sovereign. To refrain from doing so was 
equivalent to a profession of disloyalty, and 
any refusal to take part in the toast, and to 
drain one’s glass to the monarch, placed one 
in peril of the many penalties in the way of 
forfeiture of titles ard estates, imprisonment, 
exile and even death, that were reserved for 
those who declined allegiance to King 
George. 

Now, during the last century a considerable 
portion of the English aristocracy were devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts, and when called 
upon to join in drinking the inevitable toast, 
‘*the King,’’ they would make a practice of 
holding their wineglass over the finger-bowl 
when responding thtreto, so that while appar- 
ently drinking to King George they were in 
reality drinking to ‘‘the King over the 
water." This is why finger-bowls were 
tabooed in society until the accession of Queen 
Victoria, when all danger of a Jacobite move- 
ment and restoration was at an end. The 
English, however, are a conservative people, 
and this quaint custom has been retained, par- 
ticularly by the older families of the aristoc- 
racy, whenever British Royalty honors them 
with its presence at their table. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


EXCELLENT EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
SCHOOL AT KLACKNER’S GALLERIES—SOME 
INFERIOR CANVASES BROUGHT HIGH PRICES 
AT THE KING SALE-—THE DISCUSSION 
ON OUR PUBLIC MONUMENTS AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—AMER- 

ICAN DISSATISFACTION WITH 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS A 
WHOLESOME SIGN 


R. Kurtz’s little exhibition of the 
M works of the ‘* Glasgow School ’”’ 
at Klackner’s Gallery is one of the 

most interesting of the winter. Not only 
are the paintings themselves possessed of pe- 
culiar artistic value, but as the evidences of a 
school of art, suddently sprung into existence 
in an unexpected locality, complete and indi- 
vidual, they offer a sort of psychologic inci- 
dent. We may not follow Mr. Whistler’s 
opinion that this is the most important school 
in European art within the last twenty years, 
and that one of its leaders, Mr. Guthrie, is 
the most notable painter of his time—an 
opinion which may be partially explained by 


Intelligent foreigners report this general 
American _ dissatisfaction with American 
achievements in architecture and art as one 
of the national characteristics that first sur- 
prises them. In England, in Germany, or in 
France, there is a general public opinion that 
the peculiar national manifestations and de- 
velopments are of the best known. It is 
probable that this smug, artistic content is 
almost as fatal for a nation in the long run 
as it is for the individual artist, and we would 
presumably do well to continue to cultivate 


the development by many of these painters of ; ? 


Mr. Whistler’s best qualities—but it is im- 
possible not to recognize the virility, the 
originality and the great artistic wealth of 
hese young Scotchmen, 

The first glance around the little gallery in 
Twenty-eighth street, for those to whom 
these painters are yet unknown, is equivalent 
to a general gasp of admiration and surprise. 
The field covered —~in imagination, con- 
ception and technical treatment—is a very 
wide one, and several of the painters are re- 
markably varied and diverse in their produc- 
tions, The prices, moreover, are very 
moderate, and offer in this respect a remark- 
able contrast with those obtained at the sale 
of the King collection for older canvases 
with hallowed and revered names—$17,250 
for a Troyon, $10,100 for a Hoppner, $5,100 
for a Schreyer, $4,350 for a Diaz, $4,900 
tor a portrait by Reynolds, etc. 

It will be noticed that these prices are 
nearly always credited to the larger dealers, 
and though many of them are purchased on 
commission, it is probable that it is generally 
on the advice, and certainly with the appro- 
bation, of these merchants, whose interests 
are concerned in the maintenance of these 
high rates. The name and the size of the 
canvas are considered in these purchases 
rather than the absolute artistic value of the 
work, as compared with those of younger and 
unsanctified artists; and the present fad of 
old English art is even less founded on artistic 
value than that which so long raged concern- 
ing various of the Continental schools. One 
of the most important of these in the present 
collection, the portrait of Countess Charle- 
mont and her infant son, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and which brought $10,700 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, is so man- 
nered and insincere a work of what, if it were 
Continental instead of insular, would be 
called the romantic school, that the little 
chorus of adoration before it is regrettable. 
The paintings of this collection brought a 
total sum of $272,730. 

The subject submitted to the discussion of 
the members and the sdistinguihed guests at 
the annual dinner of the Architectural League 
was ‘*Our Public Monuments,’’ but, as was 
probably expected, not many practical sug- 
gestions were offered for the betterment of 
these frequently so-conspicuous offenders. 
The President, Mr. Post, returned to a favor- 
ite grievance of the architects, the office of 
Supervising Architect for the Government, 
and the bad work he turns out ; disrespectful 
allusion was made—as usual—to Mr. S. S. 
Cox in Clinton Square, and to the two un- 
lucky Scotchmen who sit in monumental 
bronze on each side of the entrance to the 
Mall in Central Park ; and one indignant 
speaker—voicing a general sentiment—cited 
as a peculiarly unsatisfactory public monu- 
ment the Senate of the United States. The 
committee appointed to consider the adoption 
of the late Richard M. Hunt’s designs for an 
entarnce to Central Park reported in their 
favor, with some modifications, somewhat to 
the surprise of many of their hearers, but as 
they estimate the probable cost of carrying 
them out at some $190,000 it is probable 
that no active steps will be taken soon. 





READY FOR A DRIVE 


judiciously this noble discontent while seek- 
ing judiciously for better things at home and 
abroad. 

The Municipal Building Commission has 
at last announced the names of the six 
prize-winners of the competition for plans 
for the public buildings to be erected in 
City Hall Park, submitted nearly three 
years ago. A hundred and thirty-four plans 
were sent in from all parts of the country, 
and the first prize has been awarded to J. 
R, Thomas, of this city. Of the others, 
two were from this city, one from Philadel- 
phia, one from Rochester, N. Y., and one 
from Chicago. 

The circulars for the seventy-first annual 
exhibition of the Academy, possibly the last 
that will ever be held within the walls of the 
present building, have been issued. The ex- 


hibition will be open from 30 March to the 
evening of 16 May ; lists of application must 
be sent to the Superintendent, Mr. Farring- 
ton, before 27 February ; exhibits will be re- 
ceived 5, 6 and 7 March, and Varnishing 
Day will be 26 March. 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE POORER CLASSES APING THE EXTRAVA- 
GANCE OF THE RICH—THE TALE OF A 
MAGNIFICENT ‘* suIssE’” 


E havea perfect surfeit here of poor 

Max Lebaudy’s sad case. Of course 

it is exceedingly melancholy to 

think of that unfortunate youth, who was so 
unjustly sacrificed by his chiefs to their fear 
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ON THE BOULEVARD 


of being accused of corruption had they shown 
to him the ordinary justice which they would 
have accorded to any common soldier under 
their orders, but still one may become tired 
of even the most moving subjects, and I for 
one positively dread when I enter a drawing- 
room to be assailed by a flood of details about 
the sensational Lebaudy affair. 

It is positively disgusting that the muddy 
personages who are now in prison on account 
of the frauds which they practised upon the 
poor little Max should have become, so to 
speak, the sole subject of conversation in our 
salons, all the more so as every single one of 
them is but the result and sequence, or rather 
the product, of an epoch where all is sacrificed 
to the anxiety of spending much money in 
order to be granted the consideration of one’s 
neighbors, friends and allies. Matters have 
become so serious in this respect that if some- 
thing does not socn occur to stem the torrent 
of luxury which has overtaken our un- 
fortunate land we may yet see far more 
honorably known people as St. Cere & Co. 
on the benches of the ‘‘ cour d’assize.”’ 








Of a truth, there hardly exists in Paris at 
the present moment a janitor’s daughter or 
a diminutive bourgeoise who does not 
attempt to assume the rdle of a grande 
dame, and who does not fondly cherish the 
illusion that she was born for that kind of 
thing, and that a plentiful amount of cash 
would enable her to rank with the most cele- 
brated leaders of fashion and society. 

Apropos of this I was much amused the 
other day when calling upon a friend of mine 
who owns a superb residence in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, to find the whole house upset 
by the following typical occurrence, About 
a year ago the ‘‘suisse,’’ or hall porter, who, 
like unto some gorgeous tropical bird, had 
paraded his glittering, gold-broidered livery, 
and his plumed three-cornered hat at her 
portals, and at those of her father before her, 
for over forty years, died of sheer old age. 
Antoine—for such was that worthy servitor’s 
name—was a well-known character in the 
noble faubourg, for no one possessed as he 
did the majesty so necessary to his lofty call. 
ing, namely, that of discriminating between 
the numerous visitors of the Duchess those 
who should, or those who should not, be 
received within her doors. Well, to make a 
long story short, a regular ‘‘conseil de 
famille’’ was held with a view of deciding 
as to where a successor could be discovered 
for the dear departed Antoine. At last the 
Duchess’s brother, who is much ‘‘dans le 
mouvement,”” engaged for his sister a gentle- 
manly person whose looks and perfect de- 
meanor would eclipse those of many a 
diplomat, grizzled in the harness of court 
etiquette. Eminently qualified by these traits 
to fill so distinguished a post, the gentlemanly 
person was accepted unquestioningly by her 
Grace, and soon the ‘‘ habitués’’ of her re- 
ceptions were gratified by gazing with an 
admiration not unmixed with awe upon the 
dignified ‘* presence’ of a Chevalier de la 
Hallebarde, who bowed like an imperial 
chamberlain, and who reminded one involun- 
tarily, so grand was his appearance, of the 
Roi Soleil in all his glory. 

This delightful state of affairs had, how- 
ever, one drawback, and that was the new 
official concealed in his proud breast an in- 
tense devotion for his family, and he implored 
the Duchess not to separate him from his 
beloved wife and daughter, who, he asserted, 
would be only too happy to occupy the 
*‘loge,’’ or small suit of apartments gener- 
ally placed at the disposal of the ‘* suisse,” 
and which is situated above the ** porte co- 
chére.”’ The dear Duchess did not like that 
very much, for, asa general rule, these 
rooms are meant for the porter alone, but 
still, she was so captivated by the imposing 
manners of her last acquisition that she 
graciously granted to madame and made- 
moiselle permission to become inmates of her 
household. Then she dismissed the matter 
from her mind, 

A few evenings ago my friend, having re- 
tired somewhat earlier than usual, was sud- 
denly aroused from her slumbers by a burst of 
well-executed dance music which seemed to 
emanate from her own house. She sat up in 
bed and listened once more intently. No, 
she could not be mistaken, the strains of 
‘¢ La Valse des Roses ’’ reached her ear far too 
plainly to be wafted toward her from the 
comparatively considerable distance which 
separated her gardens from the dwellings of 
her next neighbors. Now, the Duchess is 2 
very kind-hearted woman, but she also en- 
joys a temper of her own, and she moreove 
is de facto a mistress in her house, so without 
further ado she cast a loose gown about her 
and left her apartments to investigate th¢ 
matter in person. 

‘© Those servants of mine must be having 
some little fete of their own,” she soliloquizet 
as she swept through the picture gallery an 
the winter garden on her way toward what 
called in France le quartier des gens. Guided 
by the ever-increasing noise she finally fetche 
up at the narrow passage leading to the por 
ter’s private suit, and, quite unabashed by th 
merry sounds proceeding from within, sb 
turned the knob of a massive oaken door an 
entered. Tableau! In the room dignifie 
by the name of salon a score of beautifull 
dressed men and women were swinging ‘ 
and froin the maze of a gracefully execute 
pavanne—an old-fashioned and eminent! 
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E PRINT IN BINDING 











aristocratic dance now quite the rage here, 
Heavy tapestries which the Duchess had 
not seen since the days of her father 
decorated the walls, which were further en- 
hanced by green palms and clusters of hot- 
house blooms, while through the open doors 
of the adjoining apartment a table scintillat- 
ing with silver and crystal, just as beautifully 
as though it had been planned out by M. Bour- 
get, the society novelist, himself, met the 
amazed eyes of the mistress of the house. 

I need not dwell on the scene which en- 
sued, nor upon the way in which the Duchess 
received the elegantly worded explanations of 
this gentlemanly person, her ‘‘suisse,’’ who, 
in a style worthy of the French Academy, im- 
parted to her that some of his daughter’s 
friends, including, by-the-bye, some names 
known tothe high commerce of Paris, had 
expressed a wish to dance a pavanne and a 
menuet or two in his, the porter’s, hospitable 
home, and that as Madame la Duchesse was 
an enlightened admirer of all the arts he had 
not doubted that she would raise no objec- 
tions to his granting these good friends so 
slight a favor, 

The Duchess, however, disappointed him 
in this, for not only did she very seriously 
object, but she also took the thoroughly un- 
expected step of getting rid of monsieur, 
madame, and mademoiselle, not excepting 
their amiable guests, upon the spot, nothing 
being funnier than the somewhat undignified 
way in which the whole troup made their 
exit. 

‘¢ Why should one blame these excellent 
people for wanting to be as much in the 
swim as any of us are?’’ This is the 
question which I asked my infuriated friend, 
but which she did not receive in the proper 
spirit, for she replied that she could see clearly 
that nothing but a second revolution, address- 
ing itself this time to the moneyed classes, 
would rid us of what she called ‘* the present 
nauseating state of affairs.”’ 

At the Salle Erard, where I make a point 
of going often, when I am sure of hearing 


cratic circles here now which will be called 
La Ligue de la Simplicité, the tenets thereof 
being to combat in the measure of the possi- 
ble the inroads made by the maniacal luxury 
of the nouveaux riches in our social system. 
We mean to leave to these gentry the cascades 
of paillettes, of gems, of feathers, of flowers, 
of laces, of furs, and of costly materials, 
reserving for ourselves the plain, chic, well- 
fitting costumes which alone become refined 
women. Whatever our financial position 
may be, we will engage solemnly to abandon 
every extravagance, and to simplify our recep- 
tions, eliminating therefrom the ruinous 
orchids, the indigestible and ridiculous outlay 
of viands brought from all portions of the 
globe for the delectation of our guests and for 
the satisfaction of our own vanity, and at the 
end of each year we will assemble, and, after 
having carefully added up the sums thus 
saved, we shall devote them to the poor and 
to the relief of the hundred and one miseries 
which lurk in every big city during the win- 
ter months, when we, selfish wretches that 
we are, have little else to think about be- 
sides the adornment of our worthless persons, 
and countless amusements, which are no 
longer even pleasures to us after all the years 
of our presence in the grand monde. I think 
the idea a very good one, and I have, in con- 
sequence, enthusiastically enscribed my name 
on the rapidly filling list of members. 
Comtesse de Champdoce, 
February, 1896. 


‘*‘LORD HATHERTON.” 


Record price for a dog was realized at 
the Birmingham Dog Show the other 


day. Three dogs were put up for 
sale. The keenest competition was for the 
possession of Mr. R. S. Williamson’s St. 
Bernard, ‘* Lord Hatherton,’’ a young dog 
born in February, 1895, which has carried all 
before it at the show, and is said by compe- 
tent authorities to be the best St. Bernard 
ever exhibited. The catalague price was 





LORD HATHERTON 


some really good artists, I heard last week the 
following dialogue between two overdressed 
women who sat behind me: ‘* Where do you 
have your gowns made?’’ ‘*Oh ! at X 8 
naturally; he alone knows how to dress a 
woman of fashion.’ ‘*Really, why I 
thought that Z was much the better of 
the two,’” **Z ! why, my dear, what can 
have put that into your head? Do you not 
know that X charges twice as much as 
does Z >’? TI smiled with pure joy at 
this judgment passed upon our leading coutur- 
iers, and thought to myself that the celebrated 
X is indeed a profound connoisseur of 
human nature, since the raising of his prices 
has classed him immediately above all other 
competition. 

There is a league being formed in aristo- 




















£210. There were three or four bidders, and 
after a spirited bidding the dog was ultimately 
disposed of for £470 to Mr. Joseph Royle, 
of Oldham Road, Manchester. This is said 
to be the largest price that has ever been 
realized for a St. Bernard at any show auction 
sale. 


JACK 


He subject of this sketch was born in 

I the village of Goshen, N. Y. His 
mother, ‘* Louisa,’” had been a 

member of the writer’s family for several 
years, and, although not a remarkable cat in 
any sense of the word, was possessed of an 
amiable disposition and sterling character, 
which her son inherited to a marked degree. 
Jack was born in the merry month of May, 


and, after the usual ‘‘ eye-opening ’’ period 
had elapsed, he with his twin brother and his 
two sisters frolicked about the lawn and among 
the flowers, enjoying a continual holiday. It 
was great fun to watch these kittens as they 
tumbled over each other and scampered over 
the lawn, while ‘* old Louisa’’ would look 
on demurely at the sport, and, sometimes 
losing her dignity, would join in the play 
with all the ardor of a kitten, and so the 
summer passed merrily by. 

But when autumn came the family circle 


ready for the business of the day, which con- 
sisted partly in driving out all the stray dogs 
or cats which happened to wander in the 
store, an accomplishment of which he was 
very proud and in which he took the keenest 
delight. Jack was fond of all commercial 
travelers and curious to know the contents of 
their many trunks and cases, which’ he in- 
spected with all the pains of a careful buyer, 
He would usvally wind up his investigation 
by jumping in among the samples and 
curl himself up for a quiet nap, from 





JACK—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


was broken up. Dorothy committed suicide 
by jumping down the cistern, probably in a 
fit of despondency over some love affair. 
Lilly became the property of a prominent 
clothing dealer. ‘* The Dude’’ went as an 
apprentice to a painter, while Jack, the bright 
and particular flower of the family, remained 
at home until the winter season had arrived, 
when he was transplanted, so to speak, from 
his rural environments to the store of the 
writer, where he began his business career. 

He soon became a general favorite with 
every one. He grew to be a noble cat in ap- 
pearance, white as snow and _ beautifully 
marked with deep yellow spots. He had a 
particularly handsome face, and _ beautiful 
large eyes which, when in repose, were as soft 
as a gazelle’s, but when he became excited or 
ready for a romp, would fairly burn and 
change color like an opal. In a few years he 
tipped the scales at 15 4% lbs., and was award- 
ed a special premium at the Orange Co, Fair, 
where he was exhibited in a gorgeous cage, 
upholstered in red and finished with brass 
trimmings, made especially for his accommo- 
dation. A printed card over the cage an- 
nounced in bold letters his name, age, weight, 
etc., and he was always, during the four days 
of the fair, the centre of an admiring throng 
of visitors. 

Jack was full of tricks and always ~eady to 
exhibit one or many of his accomplishments, 
Pat him on the back and say ‘‘ buttons’’ and 
he would jump for your coat or vest and, seiz- 
ing a button with his teeth, would pull it with 
all his strength. He was a splendid high 
jumper, and would also spring through hoops 
from one counter stool to another, the entire 
length of the store. He enjoyed a game of 
good, old-fashioned ‘‘tag,’’ and would hide 
behind piles of goods and dart out and strike 
one with his paw, and then scamper off in 
great delight. Jack, while a good liver, was 
very careful of his diet and ate but one meal 
a day, and that consisted of raw meat, fresh 
from the butcher’s every morning. He was 
always very impatient until his breakfast 
arrived, and would sit in the doorway and look 
up and down the street, giving vent to low, 
‘‘tiger-like’’ growls until he could see the 
senior member of the firm approaching with 
the much-coveted tenderloin, when he would 
set up a howl worthy of a Comanche In- 
dian on the war-path and rush downstairs to 
enjoy his morning meal. After breakfast he 
would come upstairs, and, jumping on the 
counter, have his blue satin neck ribbon and 
gold bell, which he always wore during the 
day, adjusted around his neck, when he was 
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which he was hustled unceremoniously. 
Once he was almost entombed alive by being 
nailed up in a large packing box from which 
goods had been removed, and in which he 
had secreted himself, but a timely how! on 
his part saved him from this awful fate, and 
he was rescued from his perilous position. 

Jack’s business career extended over a pe- 
riod of about eleven years, after which he re- 
tired, and returned to his old home on the 
hillside, there, as we all hoped, amid his 
rural surroundings, to end his days in peace 
and happiness. But, alas! ‘poor Jack!” 
His health began to fail, and he wandered 
about the house and grounds in a dejected 
manner, very unlike his former self. He 
grew very thin, and remedies were admin- 
istered, but all to no avail. Finally, the 
family held a consultation, and decided that 
the most humane thing to do was to give 
him a morphine pill and let him sleep 
his life away, and thus put an end to 
his sufferings. | Whether a heard of 
this and premeditated taking his own 
life is not known, but a day or two after, one 
fatal morning in midwinter, the poor old 
fellow wandered off far from his accustomed 
haunts, to the railroad track, where the terri- 
ble modern Juggernaut passed over his body, 
cutting it twain. There we found him and he 
was tenderly picked up in halves and taken 
to his Jast resting place. 

And thus the life of this noble old cat was 
ended. He had his faults, but his virtues far 
outnumbered them, and as I sometimes sit 
and look at his photograph, neatly framed 
and occupying a prominent position on my 
library mantel, I say to myself, of all the 
cats that ever lived there were none like unto 
thee, my dear old ** Jack.”” 

E. P. Redfield. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES. 


MOHAIR GOWNS TRIMMED WITH CHINE RIB- 
BONS——COLORED CLOTH BODICES AND 
SPRING CHEVIOT SKIRTS——CHIC MO- 

DEL FOR A BATISTE GOWN, 


Retty inexpensive gowns are to be seen 
very frequently on the streets, and we 


owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
women who use their money to such advan- 
tage. It takes quite a large income to stand 
the luxury of carriage bills, by the month or 
season. Consequently New York City is 
unique in its large feminine contingent exqui- 
sitely dressed, who are obliged to use the 
street cars, and the squalid, rickety old Fifth 
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Avenue ‘ Bus’ at certain hours of the day, 
It is a pitiable sight to see such well appar- 
eled crowds of beauty and fashion huddled 
together unceremoniously, holding on to 
leather straps blackened with the soil of the 
unwashed multitudes, because of our sense- 
less ideas of social democracy when public 
trade is concerned, and the greed that is 
thereby fostered in all monopolies. 

But to return to gowns, and spring gowns 
at that. There never was a season when 
dress importations were more favorable for an 
inexpensive toilette. If one will choose 
from the various mohair cloths, which are to 
be more popular than ever, the most charm- 
ing gown may be built up of a delicate fawn, 
a suggestion of the old ashes of roses in its 
tone, having shot through the surface a tiny 
satin leaf of the same shade. The skirt must 
be untrimmed, walking length, well hung. 
Bodices are so various that one is perplexed to 
choose, but each material suggests a certain 
fitness, Mohair looks exceedingly well after 
the following fashion. Round bodice, with 
a flat plait in the back. The fronts are to 
have about seven small tucks on each side as 
a setting for a broad chiné ribbon with mé- 
lange of orange, browns, and blues, sifted to- 
gether and gliding into a_half-distinct figure, 
which the newest chiné ribbons have a way 
of doing. This forms a most effective blouse. 
The girdle is a narrow fold of the chiné rib- 
bon finished off on the left side with a smart 
bow. 

The lower sleeve is tight, with puff above, 
and the wrists have lace and mull cuffs, 
mull and lace neckband with a small puff of 
chiné ribbon above it. Such a gown may be 
made to suit every complexion, by selecting 
the proper ribbons, and furthermore it pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being made fresh 
and new when, becoming dingy, by a change 
of ribbons, which involves no serious outlay, 
and is quite within the power of anyone to 
execute for themselves. 

After we leave off our winter wraps we 
shall find a very coquettish toilette to consist 
of any pretty skirt ; for instance, one of the 
new cheviot mixtures, in grays mixed with 
green-brown, a little red, and a little white, 
or the cheviot checks, alpaca checks, black 
and white, or in colors. The model I am 
partial to is a chocolate and white cheviot 
check skirt with a moss-green cloth, tight- 
fitting bodice with or without a ruffled or 
flat basque. If the figure is slender the 
basque is much more becoming. Where the 
outline of the figure is perfect there is in 
Paris a decided inclination to make it visible 
and prominent by the combined close fit of 
skirt and bodice, the latter after entering the 
skirt is suddenly drawn into the waist by the 
new narrow belt. Cloth bodices in green, 
blue, berge, gray, and dressy ones in white, 
rose-pink, yellow, mauve, will be found most 
desirable even in the summer. The ruffled 
basque is very chic when quite short, so that 
the pretty lining shows off gaily in a quilling. 
The moss-green bodice we are considering at 
the moment has small steel buttons for trim- 
ming. They are sewed on in a perpendicular 
line of a dozen in the group, with space t 
tween, and thus border.the edge of both fronts, 
which are slightly open, Not more than 
two inches or so, revealing a glimpse of white 
satin covered with lace. The sleeves are en 
gigot, six steel buttons in a row on the inner 
seam. The belt is of green satin ribbon, 
with bow, but a flexible steel one would be 
still smarter, The green satin choker is 
draped with Renaissance lace and intermin- 
gled with ribbon loops in the back. A pretty 
and useful idea is to have a collar-cape of the 
cloth to slip on and off, The collar should 
be cut so as to stand up or roll over, and the 
lining should be in contrast. In fact, it de- 
pends on our own taste whether this little 
adjunct shall be simple or trimmed up, For 
the green bodice I am describing, one in plain 
cloth, lined with white satin, with an odd 
steel clasp for fastening, would be in the best 
of taste. 

The chatelaine bag is so much in vogue, 
and the choice of them so enticing, that they 
must be considered, in reference to color, as 
a necessary addition and part of all smart 
spring gowns. 

Quite fascinating is a fine mouse-color 
serge gown if made up after these few hints : 
It goes without saying that the skirt is gored 


and plain. The bodice is round, and the 
serge has seven half-inch tucks in a horizon- 
tal cluster across the back from arm to arm, 
and fits quite flat to the figure. The fronts 
are tucked to match on the same line and 
fitted flat to the waist. A broad black satin 
sash ribbon is then drawn around the figure 
below, so that it fits perfectly. The same 
group of tucking is seen in the gigot sleeves, 
and the line should be quite unbroken from 
waist to sleeve. Narrow black satin cuffs 
for finish. Lace and mull neckband, with 
graduated jabot of lace on the front of cor- 
sage, and a narrow satin belt, with bow or 
handsome buckle. 

No prettier model could be had for one of 
the fashionable beige batiste gowns, the bod- 
ice to be made without lining, and the skirt 
separate from a silk petticoat of the same 
shade. Various ribbons might be substituted, 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


Armonious, cheery and beautiful a 
H room is the following: it has been 
the result of a comparatively limited 
expenditure, having been done by a young 
woman who wished to invest the amount of a 
check received as a Christmas gift. She was 
thrown on her mettle, as it were, by her 
friends, who considered it a ridiculously small 
amount to expend in this way, but she suc- 
ceeded in astonishing them with the follow- 
ing result. This is her own sitting-room, 
consequently she was the complete mistress of 
the situation, The side walls are covered 
with unbleached muslin sheeting. Large and 
tall stalks of pink hollyhocks, made to order 
at a decalcomania factory, were transferred to 
this, and extended from the surface almost to 
the ceiling and at close intervals, quite as 


MR. JAMES K. HACKET, (WHO HAS SCORED A SUCCESS IN THE DUAL ROLES OF THE TWO RUDOLPHS, 
AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, IN THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


and fancy jeweled belts instead of ribbon ones. 
Nothing is more chic than this same batiste, 
embroidered in Russian colors and designs, or 
the Breton reds and blues. Yokes, side 
fronts, zouave model, and the perpendicular 
straps are all portions of the bodice, which 
may be stamped and taken up as fancy work, 
to repay one later by giving their gown a 
cachet quite Parisian when the season opens. 
It is time to think of !awns and organdies, 
and how to make them. Laces and lovely 
sash ribbons are the trimmings, which, if 
not overdone, will secure the best of results. 
Simplicity must be the stamp of distinction. 
A lawn gown with fichu trimmed with Jace, 
a sash, and lace and ribbon neckband, with a 
few flowers tucked in the corsage, is the best 
expression of simplicity with elegance for a 
morning toilette, and fit for a duchess, 


Vogue of next week dated 12 March, 
will be a Bicycle Number. 


though they were growing in their native soil. 
The ceiling is covered with burlaps and is 
painted light pink which fades into cream 
toward the centre. All the wood work is 
cream white, with white glass knobs on each 
door. The floor is painted white and partly 
covered with a rug made of pink velvet fil- 
ling, on which several white fur rugs find a 
harmonious resting place. The hangings at 
each door are made of unbleached Canton 
flannel, on which long stalks of hollyhocks 
cut from crétonne are sewn with a coarse 
buttonhole stitch. 

These curtains are allowed to hang with all 
their fulness exposed, so as to preserve in un- 
broken harmony the continuous line of these 
flowers. The couch and two large chairs are 
covered with cream striped corduroy, while 
the smaller chairs and cushions are covered 
with a crétonne on which these flowers proudly 
rear their heads. The desk, tables, and a 
small cabinet filled with her collection of 
ivories, have been enameled with white paint, 
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as have been the low stands which support 
several fine palms. The courage to trans- 
form the oak upright piano into a white one 
was lacking, so it is gracefully draped with a 
pink silk Roman shawl, and as the back of 
it is exposed to the room it is covered with 
an old bit of pinkish brocade, finished across 
the bottom with a heavy lace, and serves as a 
cabinet, for here hang a collection of small 
photos, each simply framed, of many of the 
Madonnas of the old masters. 

But the point de resistance is the treatment 
of an ordinary window which faces the man- 
tel and fireplace (likewise painted white), 
The sash and glass were removed and one 
continuous sash (which opened on a pivot), 
composed of leaded glass, is substituted, but 
placed, not in its former position, but out to 
the extreme edge of the bricks of the wall, 
and, as this wall is thick, this gave an addi- 
tion of two feet. The ceiling and sides of 
this addition, so to speak, were likewise cov- 
ered with this leaded glass, but with the ad- 
dition of a mirror behind them, so as to 
make a reflection, thus increasing the size, 
As an approach to this petite conservatoire, 
for it is filled with growing plants, this young 
woman drew a design for steps. These steps, 
five in number, widen round out into the 
room, the first one being quite four and one- 
half or five feet long and the top one just the 
width of the window. The space at each 
side between the first step and the wall is 
filled in with a raised square wooden pedestal, 
The whole is covered with pink jute plush, 








































































and each step, as well as these side pedestals, @ 
is outlined with an ornamental brass beading, 
A narrow rug of light shades is laid the a 


length of the steps, like a stair carpet, and 
ivory china flower-pots filled with well- 
trimmed orange trees stand on each pedestal, 
either side of the steps. Pink tiles fill in 
the space between the top step and the glass 
window, a distance of three feet, with a prac- 
tical arrangement for the necessary drainage. 
Growing plants fill this space and extend up 
and down the sides, as in a florist’s window. 
In the centre of it all hangs a dear canary, 
who seems to sing to order, so frequent is his 
expression of appreciation of his sunshiny 
garden home. 

A woman upholsterer, at a dollar and a 
quarter a day, did all the work in an unused 
room on the premises, and a carpenter made 
the steps and placed the glass in position, and 
all the materials used in this room are trés 
bon marché, 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ENGLAND'S MOST CONSPICUOUS POLITICIAN 


R. Joseph Chamberlain is a most 
M picturesque pesonality. Those who 

have followed his career for years, 
and watched its many apparantly conflicting 
changes of policy, are divided in their opin- 
ions as to his sincerity. It is possible that he 
may have kept steadfastly in view the on 
purpose of benefitting, as far as possible, the 
lot of the common people of England. The 
assertion that he once made: ‘It is not | 
who change, but circumstances,”’ finds be 











lievers and also disbelievers. Mr. Gladstong Long, Me 
was permitted to change his position with les ae 
injury to the faith of the onlooker, and ye Re & ¢ 
to-day Mr, Chamberlain’s prestige is greateq -* 
than it has ever been before. In his youth 
Tory, as a very young man a Republican, i Facial 
was as a Radical and Home Ruler that h poe Le 
first became prominent in Parliament, an HELE 
now, leader of the Liberal Unionists in th 
House of Commons, he holds office in 
Tory Cabinet under the most Conservative off «, The aa 
Conservatives. Last July the Westminste 
Gazette called him the supreme special pleader 
and said that he had supplied a complete se 
of arguments for almost every point of vie . 
in politices. ‘*He has described Toryis TRADE 
from a Radical point of view, and Radicalis 
from a Tory point of view.’’ 

His nickname of ** the programme maker’ 
seems well-deserved, for in 1880 he drew u 
the Radical programme—Free Church, Fre ops, | 
Land, Free Labor and Free Schools—and i Unite 
1885 the programme he published on his ow fi ‘3 
responsibility attributed so much to Mj OF Sz 
Gladstone’s career that Mr. Labouchere hj Who 
cause to say, ‘*His three acres and a co\ 
romped in.’’ The programme he outline 

(Continued on page 180.) ee 
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for the Conservatives last spring included the 
social reforms which, according to some in- 
terpretations, are ever his dearest interests, 
The strongest argument in support of this be- 
lief is to be found in the splendid work he 
did when initiating and carrying through re- 
forms in Birmingham, both before and after 
he was made its mayor. During the years 
when he devoted his great energies to muni- 
cipal affairs four schemes were put into effect. 
The town bought the gas works, the water 
works and the land on which slums had 
sprung up, and formed a drainage union with 
neighboring towns which has been of great 
advantage to all of them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s courage and foresight were shown in 
these matters, for he dared to urge the town 
to assume a far larger debt for the sake of 
present advantages in health and comfort and 
future financial gains. 

It is difficult to believe, as a few people do, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has gone over to the 
other side of the House for the sole purpose of 
more speedily and surely carrying through his 
schemes for national social reforms. While 
it is quite true that the House of Lords will 
pass measures favorable to the working classes 
when sent up to them by a Conservative ma- 
jority in the lower House much more readily 
than they would these stamped as Liberal or 
Radical measures, still it seems hardly prob- 
able that Mr. Chamberlain has betaken him- 
self into the Tory workshop with the idea 
that he will be permitted to grind all his own 
axes and not forced to violate any of his per- 
sonal contracts. It seems more likely that if 
entirely sincere he is at least accountable fora 
very remarkable development of opinion if he 
objects to its being entitled a change. 

He has met with much obloquy at the 
hands of his former friends, as he used to re- 
ceive abuse from the men who are now his 
colleagues. When he went over to the Un- 
ionists in 1887 and Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
called him ‘* Judas’’ in the House, Mr. La- 
bouchere declared that the comparison was 
most unjust to the apostle, who, at least, had 
gone and hanged himself. No caricature 
that appeared in England last summer was 
more amusing or more appreciated than the 
one which showed Mr. Chamberlain in inti- 
mate converse with Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire, while the shade of 
Oliver Cromwell stood austerely among them, 
saying reproachfully to Mr. Chamberlain : 
‘« Brother Jaseph, this is strange company in 
which to find a Roundhead !”’ 

The interest that attaches itself to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s personality is equalled by that 
which we are forced to feel in Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, and the strength and ability of 
the two men so closely connected with 
the Transvaal incident adds much to the 
dramatic possibilities of the situation. 
It seems probable that a great dread of 
Mr. Rhodes, as a South African Napo- 
leon always thirsting for fresh conquests, 
may have done much to influence President 
Kriiger and perhaps even the Kaiser. Later 
events indicate that the Emperor’s sympa- 
thetic telegram to President Kriiger, sent 
immediately after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence of Jameson’s raid, was less impulsive 
and irresponsible than at first appeared. We 
are getting more insight into the German 
point of view, and are led to believe that the 
German nation, as well as Emperor William, 
regards the fate of the Transvaal as of vital 
importance to German interests in Africa. 
The ambition of Rhodes to unite all the 
South African states into a federation, with 
England as the imperial power, is fully rec- 
ognized, and evidently Germany has deter- 
mined to frustrate the scheme so far as the 
little Dutch Republic is concerned. 

Ten years ago Germany ‘‘ joined in the 
scramble for Africa,’’ and since that time 
England has made many frontier conventions 
with them, In 1890 the Zanzibar Conven- 
tion took place, and it was thought that a 
complete settlement of all disputes between 
England and Germany in Africa had been 
reached, Frontiers were agreed upon, and 
the two Powers bound themselves not to in- 
terfere with each other. This Convention 


having taken place six years after the treaty 
of 1884 between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal was, in fact, a recognition of that treaty. 
No protest was* then or previously made 





against England's retaining the right of su- 
periority over the foreign affairs of the Boer 
Republic. This would seem to pledge Germany 
to non-interference, and indeed it seems hardly 
probable that Germany wants the Transvaal 
for herself, or has any desire beyond the 
maintenance of the status quo. She cannot 
get to the Transvaal from her own colonies 
without crossing British or Portuguese terri- 
tory. She cannot even hope to acquire 
Delagoa Bay, for by a treaty between Portu- 
gal and Great Britain if Portugal cedes that 
desirable bay at all it must be to England. 
One theory which has been recently advanced 
as perhaps explaining the evident irritation 
felt in Germany against Cecil Rhodes, and 
the explosion of feeling which followed the 
report of Jameson’s escapade, is that Ger- 





many, though not wanting the Transvaal, 
does want something else, and meant to keep 
her guarantee of England's supremiacy south 
of the Zambesi River as the price she was 
willing to pay for it. She would let England 
do as she liked with the Transvaal, and 
would not pose as the friend of the Boer if 
England would, in return, make no opposi- 
tion to her acquiring a large slice of the Congo 
Free State when that unsuccessful region is 
finally ready for partition. 

This theory depends upon the fact that 
Germany has long been maneuvering to 
connect her eastern and western colonies by a 
belt of land across the continent. All that 
she now requires to complete her Trans- 
African belt is to secure a narrow strip of land 
from Portugal and part of the basin of the 
Upper Congo, and this second piece of prop- 
erty she has most chance of acquiring through 
England’s connivance. If England is to 
work her will in the Transvaal without any 
objection from Germany, Germany will have 
nothing to offer in return for English support 
on the Congo, but if she objects strenuously 
she may be able to make her own terms there 
before she yields her acquiescence in regard to 
the Transvaal. 

A more probable theory is that German 
commercial interests are closely involved in the 
Boer state and that the Boers have for some 
time been doing all that lay in their power to 
strengthen these ties, Last year President 
Kriiger said, at a banquet given by the Ger- 
man Consul in honor of the Emperor’s birth- 
day : ‘* The time is coming for our friendship 
to be more firmly established than ever.’’ 
This points to a personal understanding with 
Germany, founded perhaps on the common 
hatred of the Rhodes. It is, in this connec- 
tion, most interesting to know that ‘* Oom 
Paul’ said to an interviewer a few days be- 
fore the outbreak at Johannesburg that he 
was only waiting for the tortoise to put his 
head out far enough in order to give it a 
sharp and decisive stroke. 
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(From $12.75 up to $49. ) 


Erviceable and stylish are many of the 
S early spring costumes displayed in the 
shops. A choice really can only be 
made easy by consulting the scale of prices 
and complexion of the purchaser. For use- 
fulness and durability the serges are always 
desirable, and among the dark blue costumes, 
always fit and popular, we find a very pretty 
model in the plain skirt and short jacket un- 
der which is worn a silk or cotton blouse ac- 
cording to season and temperature. These 
little jackets are very natty, being usually 
loose fitting in front, tight in the back, and 
reach to about the hips, the full plaited skirt 
of the back showing the lining, which is of 
the same or a contrasting color, of silk ; they 
can be had either with turned-back revers at 
the neck or the front hooked or buttoned up 
to the top of the high-standing straight col- 
lar. 

One heavy-ribbed storm serge to be had in 
various dark colors is made with the coat 
double-breasted, loose fitting in front, open at 
the neck, with short revers and four large 
pearl buttons, two to fasten it and the other 
two to make things shipshape, as it were. 
This costs $18. Another, with turn-back 
collar, velvet faced and trimmed with very 
small smoked pearl buttons, in groups of 
five, on the revers and on the turned-back 
cuffs, which are also faced with velvet; 
price, $18. A Norfolk bodice, with its three 
plaits back and front on the bias, stitched flat 
and pointed at the bottom of the bodice, is 
trimmed’ with small round gilt buttons, in 
groups of five, at the top and bottom of each 
plait. The sleeves are melon-shaped, with 
the bias plait stitched Jengthwise down the 
sleeves and trimmed like the plaits on the 
bodice, with small gilt buttons; price, $18. 
Braids, black and colored, are much used as 
trimming. A cheviot in light shades of 
sprinkled brown and gray weaving is made 
up with a dark brown braid, outlining the 
front edges, also bottom and collar of botlice, 
and running crosswise, military fashion, either 
side of the fronts, outlining the back seams, 
also the seams of the melon-shaped gored 
sleeves ; price, $17.50. A dark blue suit, 





the trimmings of heavy satin stitched in 
broad bands crosswise on the fronts of the 
bodice, and narrower straight stitched bands 
outlining the back seams and running in three 
stripes from the shoulders to the elbows of 
the sleeves, is remarkably nice ; price, $24.50. 
A handsome black diagonal ribbed serge is 
made with the short coat scalloped around 
the bottom, edged around the scallops with 
heavy braid, which also is run up the edges 
of the fronts, fastened with invisible hooks, 
and edges the high plain collar. The front 
pieces of the fly coat are in round gore-shaped 
pieces, loose fitting, and the sleeves, not ex- 
cessively full, are laid in small flat plaits at 
the shoulder seam. Skirt and coat are silk 
lined ; price, $49. 

Checks are seen in light colors; and a 
material of this description is oddly and styl- 
ishly made up with the sleeves, fronts and 
overlaid plaits of the back of the bodice of 
plain dark colored fabric, making in the front 
a plain vest effect of the plaid, which also is 
seen beneath the plaits in the back of the 





bodice ; it is trimmed with small gilt buttons 
and narrow girdle, below which the bodice 
comes in a Norfolk effect. Price $38. A 
very modish costume is one made of. light 
colored, mixed cheviot cloth, the bodice 
buttoning over on one side, with a double 
row of small round gilt buttons ; the collar js 
plain and high and fastens over by the 
shoulder seam with the same small buttons ; 
the sleeves are melon-shaped, the fullness 
from the elbow to the wrist is formed into a 
plait pointed at the bottom of the sleeve and 
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trimmed near the point with the gilt buttons. 
The price of this exceedingly chic costume is 
$22.50. 

At $45 one finds a very handsome mate- 
rial of a corded pattern, in dark brown and 
black coloring, made with a plain, full, silk- 
lined skirt, and loose-fitting jacket also silk- 
lined, the contrasting color of the silk show- 
ing in the full plaits at the back of the jacket, 
which is of course tight-fitting in the waist. 
A very noticeable costume is one of dark blue 
very fine cheviot, the short round bodice 
slashed up at the darts and at the back seams 
with a dark red surah silk let in, and outlined 
on the dark blue, with fine gilt braid, the 
same braid edging the collar and trimming 
the sleeves, below which trimming the red 
surah shows in a narrow band. Price $45. 
Another make of bodice is the plain tight- 
fitting back, and the front with a full 
gathered vest, of sik. This short round 
bodice is joined to the skirt with a plain 
velvet band outlining the bottom of the basque. 
One of like model has broad revers either 
side-of the full silk vest, and across the 
revers straight bands of velvet, bedecked with 
small buttons. Price, $17.50. A mixed 
cheviot made with short-cut, open coat, with 
broad revers, on which is a straight row of 
white pearl buttons. These are continued in 
the same straight row below the revers, on the 
outside of the jacket, making very pretty, 
effective trimming. Price, $17. Some very 
light artistic shades of green, gray and blue 
are made with the backs and fronts of the 
bodices of figured silk, on the same shade as 
the cloth, the sleeves alone are of the cloth. 
Price, $22. Buttons and braids are the 
favorite trimmings, and serges and .cheviots 
the stand-bys for serviceable spring wear, 
and silk and cotton blouses still hold their 
own. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN, 
WALKER, M.D, 


BY JANE i. 


This lady, who possesses a list of honorary 
titles and references calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, writes a treatise on the management 
of children in health and out of health, which 
is, on the whole, sensible and practical. 
Within its sphere of interest it is a clear and 
useful little manual, though the recommend- 
ation of tea and coffee for children of five 
years old and upward is a little astonishing to 
American ears, (Longmans, Green & Co. ) 
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Being a collection of _portzaite 
of ladies of Wew Yorh, 
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cities, originally published in 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 


paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vi ogue, 


154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE SCARLET FEVER AND 
DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 


Hese dread diseases, scarlet fever and 

i dipththeria, have, from the nature 
of their contagion—which requires 

isolation and the most careful hygienic treat- 


ment known to science—the utmost need of 
hospital treatment. In this respect the poor 





of the city have fared far better than therich. 
The health authorities patrolling the tene- 
ment districts move all such sufferers to North 
Brothers Island, or to the Willard Parker 
Hospital, which is at the foot of East Six- 
teenth Street. As these are public institu- 
tions all patients are received on an equality, 
and must be placed together in the wards. 
Private rooms for those able to pay for them 
there are none, and while at St. Luke’s, 
Roosevelt, the New York and our other hos- 
pitals private accommodations are available 
for those suffering from non-contagious dis- 
eases, in cases of contagion gentle people 
have been absolutely thrown upon their own 
resources and home treatment, with the 
result that the scourge has often gone 
through the entire family, or, by some mis- 
chance which could never have occurred in 
the eternal vigilance of hospital care, the pa- 
tient has never fully recovered. The suffering 
caused in several cases which came under her 
immediate notice attracted the attention of 
Mrs. John W. Minturn to this state of af- 
fairs. Such hospitals having been built in 
Boston as an annex to the City Hospital, and 
in Baltimore in connection with Johns Hop- 
kins, after consulting with Dr. Brannan 
and other physicians Mrs. Minturn formed 
the resolution of getting money to build a 
similar one here. One hundred thousand 
dollars was necessary for the purpose, and 
Mrs. Minturn, herself giving twenty-five 
thousand, has been able to get nearly the 
requisite sum. Twenty thousand dollars is 
still needed for furnishing the hospital 
throughout, and it is hoped that donations 
for this purpese willcome. It is hoped that 
a few of the rooms may be endowed, so that 
they may be occupied free of charge by those 
whose means would be overtaxed by the reg- 
ular payment, and whom it would be abso- 
lutely cruel to send to the public wards of the 
Willard Parker. To endow a room requires 
$6,000. 

The site selected for the building is on the 
public land on Sixteenth Street, near Avenue 
C, which has every advantage of isolation, 
and, fronting on the broad East River, re- 
ceives pure fresh air from the water, Not 
only will it be as germ proof and fire proof 
as modern science can make it, but every 
precaution for preserving the health of the 
servants, officers and those in any way-con- 
nected with it will be taken. 


As the accompanying picture shows, the 
hospital consists of three buildings, two iso- 
lated pavilions and between them the admin- 
istration building, where, under certain 
restrictions, visitors may call. It is to be one 
of the rules that patients may be visited by 
their family physicians, and this will divest 
the separation of patients from their families 
of half its anxiety. 


THE SCARLET 





The pavilions will each contain twelve 
rooms furnished after the best hygienic mod- 
els, and provided with an open fireplace, and 
the most approved system of ventilation. The 
entire end of the building is thrown into a 
large solarium, heated by two large fireplaces, 
where the convalescent patients can spend the 
irksome hours of waiting to join the outside 
world, with more diversion than within the four 
bare walls of their rooms. All the cooking 
is done in the central building, and the food 
is in a great metal box is sent to the isolated 
building on cars which run over a connecting 
bridge. The box and dishes are disinfected 
before their return, and the dishes immedi- 
ately used by the nurses and patients are never 
allowed to leave the hospital proper. 

In fact, it seems as though nothing further 
could be desired for the enlightened treatment 
of patients, and the preservation of those in 
health. 

No city is more in need of such a hospital 
than New York, with the enormous popula- 
tion of those living in apartments and _ hotels 
where one case of disease may spread to a 
hundred. 

Many instances, too, have occured ere this, 
of persons from out of town stopping here for 
a few days or weeks who have been attacked 
by one of these diseases, and have been put 
to the most fearful straits to find proper 
accommodations. This hospital, ready for all 
emergencies, will prove the greatest blessing 
in such cases. It adds one more to the many 
examples which are continually being cited, 
of the helpful spirit of the women of the day, 
since this so much needed philanthropy for 
the rich and well-to-do is owing entirely 
to Mrs. Minturn’s thoughtful energy. Physi- 
cians who have given their co-operation are 
Dr. Janeway, Dr. Curtis, Dr. Delafield, Dr. 
Draper and Dr. Walker. 





A Vogue Baltimore Number 
It 


will shortly be issued. will 


contain many portraits. 


FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 
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DUPLICATE WHIST PUZZLE 


He following whist question, which is 

in reality a mathematical puzzle, 

has been received from Mr. H. M. 

Brooks, Springfield, Ohio. For the reply 

Vogue's readers are indebted to Mr. John T. 
Mitchell, Chicago. 

‘‘ Taking advantage of your offer made 


to the next higher numbered table, while 
the sets of hands are passed to the next 
lower numbered table, and another quota 
is played; then the players and the 
hands are moved in same manner as be- 
fore, until a complete round has been made. 
At the conclusion it will be found that each 
pair has played all the hands and met in the 
first instance every pair sitting the other way, 















some time ago in Vogue, I would like, if it 
will not encroach on your time too much, for 
you to answer the following: A club of ten 
couples desire to play ten consecutive games 
of duplicate whist on two consecutive nights, 
and wish a schedule showing how to place 
each woman and each man each night at five 
tables (numbered from one to five), so that 
each of the above will play with a different 
partner against different opponents each night. 
Of course no two women are to play as 
partners nor no two men ”’ H. M. B. 

Iam under the impression that the for- 
mula asked for by H. M. Brooks cannot be 
worked out. I have worked out the solution 
of the problem presented as applied to eight, 
sixteen, thirty-two and sixty-four players, and 
append hereto the formula for sixteen which 
is the nearest to twenty, the number pre- 
sented. 

Formula for eight women and eight men : 


Tablet Table z 
Game N. Ss. E. W. N, S. E. W. 
I ;.2-8 8 $43 8 
2 “2 oe | 6o$48 
> tee es a 
4 8.3.99 8 7 6 4 
5 1 4 6 3 3.9 ¢ 
6 e2 724 3 2 8 6 
7. £2'e4 4327 
8 rr 22 3; 8-€.% 
Table 3 Table 4 
Game N. S. E. W. N.S. E. W. 
I S36 8 éa7.8 
2 24 ; 6 7s 88 
3 : .§ 7 842 1 
4 467 8 o. %-g: ¢ 
5 578 2 364 1 
6 a. 6.3 a 42 
7 723 4 ‘3 8 4 
8 5 5 6 6 ee ee 


The women sit north and east, the men 
south and west. In order to have all the 
men have all the women for partners, it is 
necessary that they should play against one of 
the men twice, and in the above formula they 
are made to play against the next higher or 
lower number, women the same. 

When the number of tables in a men and 
women’s game is odd, as in the case of 
twenty, I have advised the playing of my 
‘* Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Progressive 
Game.’’ In this game the number of deals 
to be played in one evening are divided equally 
between the tables, and after each table has 
played its quota, either the woman and man 
sitting east and west, or both the men move 


and in the second instance every player of the 
opposite sex, half as partners and half as 


opponents. The formula for this game is : 
Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 
Game N.E, S. W. N. E.S.W. N. E. 8. W, 
8.6 7 8 10 3 5 8 9449 
é-.27 2 3 2 2469 Io § §10 
A+ 8 @ 9 8 3 § 710 2662 
4 1 §t0 9 468 2 e-e5 § 
 . 6 210 . 7 ¢ 3 48 8 4 
ee: ee at 6 810 4 6. ¢-§ 
° '& 2 49 -_ ee 6 10 10 6 
Ss 4£:°9.3 6 810 3 6 2. 2S F 
9 110 6 § 9347 8 3 738 
~~ 3s 4 3:3 343 4 $s 6 § 6 

Table 4 Table 5 

Game N. E, S, W. N. E. 8S. W. 

’ £23 ee Ss 

296423 72. 2.8 

3 2 2 ee . * a3 

42864 910 § 1 

° 2a. 1o 26 1 

6 410 8 6 ‘6 2 2 

, 2 2 oe 3481 

8 6 310 8 4591 

9 7429 5 640 1 

ee ee 9 10 9g Io 


When the east woman and west man move, 
they play with the other women and men on 
successive evenings. When the men do the 
moving, the women and men play against 
each other, women and men on successive 
evenings. 


John T. Mitchell. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 


He first reply received giving the solu- 
tion to the whist problem published 
20 February came from W. S. 


Pangborn, 35 Wall Street, New York. It 


is : 
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ge PER$COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER§ANY BARZIN] THE WORLD 


HE CLUB =~ 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any swectening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U.S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealezs, 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


Erie Bicycles 


, Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 
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of the 
W t Scientific Model. 
es . * 
sthe | Erie Bicycles s75 
best $ Absolutely Guaranteed. 
* Send for 
muslin | Erie Bicycles cc... 
for | QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO.,Buffalo, N.Y. 
D pillow era Shes . 
slips | Mesinger Saddles 
and he The only comfortable, healthful 
te and harmless bicycle saddle. It's 
shams.” | the Rattan that 
. makes it what itis. 
& Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 
Vade in bl and 5 inch widths. ‘ Cycle Shey. sent Free on receipt 
or sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. a HUL sane Suan co 
e464 | a6 West 23d St., New York.’ 
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The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 
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Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. I's sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $190 





7 Por Catalogue, address 
WA LE MPO. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
SIEG & LPO , 


32% 1 Currespondewce to Kenosha, Wis. 
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If not, why not? No other wheels 
in the world stand so high in the 
estimation of cyclists, because Wa- 
verleys are built on honest value 
lines, and the purchaser receives 
full value for the investment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR OF 
OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 





on in Cheese,” Write for conditions. Inquiries must be accompanied by stamp, 
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BY ALL LEADING 
PHYSICIANS 
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A VALUABLE 








Not all of New York’s 
Business 


is transacted below 
the City Hall. 

On the contrary, a fair proportion 
of it is done above Madison Square. 
This proportion will find a new ally in 
the branch office of the 


Contract Department 
of the 


Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
113 West 38th Street, 


(One door from Broadway. ) 


All inquiries regarding telephone service 
will be attended to at the new office as 
efficiently as at the main office at 18 Cort- 
landt Street. 


14,000 Telephones in New York City. 
RATES FROM $75 A YEAR. 
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Write Gaze where and 
when you wish tv Trav- 


H el, and they will inform 


4S How and the Cust. Escorted Parties fur Winter, 
-RY GAZE & SONS, Ltd -Universal fourist 4 


I Spring or Summer Tickets issued for Imdepen- 
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dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all ] 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
(by mail 10 ctx ), and Save Money. State your ] 
{ Washington St., lesten; 
220 8. Clark St., Chicago, HL; 
] 136 §, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


: The Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe 
his recommended by leading physicians tor the conser- 
L\ DELICATESSE ” COMPANY, HERKIMER, N. Y.., offers a ** Swell Newport” wheel to the |. vation of women’s health. 
on who shall make the greatest number of English words from ** DELICATESSE™ the new **Con- | by all druggists. 
237-847 Broadway N.Y. 
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Send for circular. Sold 
AMERICAN BALL Nozzle Co., 
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21 Experts — 


compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
Signers, keen-eyed men of 
science. And they do no 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 


Scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 


BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


$100 next best. 


To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 
The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Branches and Agencies in nearly every 


town. If we are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity let us know. 





Hartford Bicycles are 
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HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘‘ Stiff Interlin- 
ing,’’ somuch used in Fashion Journals. 


dinate” 
“The Best is the Cheapest.” 
“Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 


use.” 
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BICYCLE RIDING ACADE‘UES 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE ARE CONDUCTED AT THESE CON- 
VENIENT LOCATIONS: 

New York: 0. 45, 8th Ave. 

Chicago: 85 Padison St. 

: 174 Columbus Ave. 

Brooklyn: 342-344 Flatbush Ave. 

Washington: 1325, 14th St.,N. W. 

Detroit; 201 Woodward Ave. 
ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE WHEELS MADE 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


are used. Salesrooms and renting departments at- 
tached. Purchasers taught to ride free. Handsome 
catalogues on application, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFQ, CO. 





onan iaalel 


VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


Interlining 


TTI as 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples 





“OURS is PARAMOUNT, others subor- 


“Abuse is not an argument againt proper 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


‘T “He most brilliant representative of the 
dramatic profession ’n New York to- 
day is, of course, Eleanora Duse, a 

statement which would hold good even if Bern- 

hardt were here also. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to set down the ap- 
preciation that theatregoers in this city 
have always shown for this distinguished 
actress as a fashionable fad to be ranked 
with theatrical crazes like Trilby and 
living pictures. A fad that induces the 
spending of three dollars for a seat to undergo 

two or three hours of dialogue carried on in a 

foreign language (since very few Americans 

understand Italian), is certainly so virile a 

fad as not to be distinguishable from genuine 

appreciation. 

It seems rather late in the day to attempt 
to write down Duse. ‘Traveled Americans 
years ago brought news of her unusual gifts, 
and her previous seasons in this country as 
well as her London engagements have estab- 
lished for her a position that it is not in the 
power of cavillers to affect. Those, of course, 
who enjoy the ultra-emotional style of actress 
will find Duse tame. To others she never 
suggests the actress at all. She is the be- 
trayed girl, the coquettish innkeeper, or the 
modern Magdalen, and this by the force of 
art so consummate that apparently no arti- 
fice is employed. When it is remembered 
that the actress lacks beauty of face and also 
grace of carriage, or gesture, or distinction of 
presence, it must be conceded that nothing 
short of commanding talent could make dis- 
criminating critics and audiences the world 
over indifferent to such serious defects in the 
star performer of plays which depend for their 
interest on the attractiveness of the heroine. 

There is nothing new to be said of Duse’s 
performances of plays, such as Cavalleria 
Rusticana, except possibly that her ** natural- 
ness’’ has not become mannered, a fate that 
not infrequently overtakes dramatic methods. 
A notice of Magda is deferred until another 
issue. Duse plays Magda to-morrow ( Friday 
night ), and at the Saturday matinée. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter (whose portrait 
appears on page 173 of this issue), appeared 
for the first time in New York in the charac- 
ter of Juliet, at Daly’s Theatre, on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Bellew taking the rdle of 
Romeo. The play was rehearsed by Mr. 
Daly. 

Mr. John Drew and his company are draw- 
ing crowded houses at the Garrick in The 
Squire of Dames. The part of the Squire fits 
Mr. Drew’s abilities so exceedingly well that 
it is hard to believe that it was not written 
especially for him. The amazing behavior 
of the little maid who falls prematurely in 
love, outrages actualities so violently that it is 
suprising the business of the part is not modi- 
fied. Girls of fifteen do not howl in the 
faces of the men they happen to adore. 
It is an exceedingly vulgar exhibition, and 
even though it does raise a laugh, the effect 
of it all is distinctly unpleasant. 

Rose Coghlan will appear at Palmer’s 
Theatre on 23 March ina new play called 
Madame, written by her brother, Charles 
Coghlan. 

May Irwin is billed to return to the Bijou 
on 23 March. She will revive The Widow 
Jones, in which she made a hit. 

The Governor of Kentucky, with Mr. 
William H. Crane in the title-réle, is at the 
Harlem Theatre for this week only. 

Burmah, a most excellent melodrama, will 
be taken from the boards on Saturday. 

For the Crown, at Palmer’s Theatre, is 
also to be withdrawn at the close of this week, 
to be followed on g March by Romeo and Ju- 
liet, with Julia Marlowe-Taber and her hus- 
oand in the principal réles. Miss Marlowe's 
engagement is for two weeks only. 

Robin Hood, at the Broadway Theatre, is 
to be sung only for this week, when the Bos- 
tonians will bring their prosperous New York 
season to a close. 

George C. Miln, who has won consider- 
able success as an interpreter of Shakesperean 
characters in western cities and in Brooklyn, 
wili present a revival of Julius Caesar at the 
Broadway on g March. 

Handsome Miss Maxine Eliot has made a 





hit as the American widow in the Two Es- 
cutcheons, now being played under Sydney 
Rosenfeld’s management at the Garden The- 
atre. 

The fiftieth performance of the opera bal- 
let of Marguerite, at Olympia Music Hall, will 
take place shortly. The piece seems des- 
tined to run indefinitely, as its popularity 
appears to be increasing, crowded houses being 
the invariable rule. 

Marriage at the Empire is so popular that 
the management has decided to allow it to 
hold the boards indefinitely. 

Miss Olga Nethersole, whose portrait is 
given on page 172, is at present playing a 
most successful engagement in the west. 


CAT SHOW 


The second annual Cat Show opened in Mad- 
ison Square Garden on 3 March, and it will be 
continued until Saturday night. A number 
of beautiful cats are on view, and there are some 
curious ones as well, among the latter being 
a freak, Crespo, from Venezuela. There are 
cats from all parts of the country, and Europe 
as well. There are orchestral concerts every 
afternoon and evening. A most entertaining 
feature of the show is the troop of trained 
cats who do several of circus tricks, <A 
number of distinguished pussies owned by 
people of social distinction are among the 
exhibits. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s—8.15, The Goddess of Truth. 
Academy ef Music—8, German Opera 
Americaa—8, Burmah. 

Bijou—8.15, Gentleman Joe. 
Broadway—8.15, Robtn Hood. 
Casino—8.15, The Lady Slavey. 
Daly’s—8.15, Romeo and Juliette. 
Empire—8.15, Marriage. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Eleonora Duse. 
Fourteenth Street—8.10, The Irish Artist. 
Garden—8,15, The Twe Escutcheons. 
Garrick—8.15, The Squire of Dames. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Governor of Kentucky. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Hoyt’s— -30, A Black Sheep. 

Irving Place—8.15, Countess Gucki. 
Lyceum—8,15, The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Olympia Music Hall—8,15, Marguerite, 
Palmer’s—8,10, For the Crown. 

Standard Theatre8,15, Chimmie Fadden. 
Star—8.15, The War of Wealth. 


GUY D’HARDELOT 


(Whose portrait and that of her son and also 
sketch of her palace are shown on 
pages 168, 169, 170.) 


Mong the women composers to-day 
A whose names are familiar to us as 
the creators of charming ballads that 

go singing straight into one’s heart, Guy 
d’Hardelot’s stands forth prominently. 
Gothamites have this winter had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and knowing this charm- 
ing woman. She came over with Calvé to 


stand at the helm and guidethe song bird's af- 


fairs, the diva, speaking no English, while 
Mme. d’Hardelot is half English, although 
France was the place of her birth and there 
was spent all of her girlhood, It wasin Paris 
that she first made a success with her songs, 
Sans Toi and Visions being greatly favored 
by the prominent artists of the operatic world, 
who sang them at concerts Visions hag 
been much sung by Mlle. Calvé, and the 
fortunate friend of the diva who visits her 
will often hear her warbling Say Yes, Mignon, 
and The Bee’s Courtship, the latter being 
her special delight. 

This composer worked under Renard 
Maury, of the Conservatoire, and Clarence 
Lucas, of whom she always speaks with grati- 
tude and great appreciation. Her French is 
so beautiful and her English so equally excel- 
lent that one is sure to question her about her 
parentage. Of this she speaks with a jolly 
little laugh. She says: “I am French, Irish 
and English. My grandmother was French 
and my dear father was an Englishman.”’ 

“On dit” that he lived thirty years in 
France and yet never spoke the language, 
so loyal a Briton was he. The photograph 
of Mme. d’Hardelot’s homestead is of more 
than usual interest. She was born at the fa- 
mous Norman castle, Chateau d’ Hardelot, and 
it was from her homestead that she adopted 
part of her non be plume, Guy being her 
maiden signature. In private life she is 
known as Mrs. Rhodes, 
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Chateau d’ Hardelot—how memories crowd 
up at the very words! It is of such historical 
interest to the reader and must ever be sur- 
rounded by a romantic glamour. Why, 
Henry the Eighth lived there with the ill- 
fated Anne Boleyn, and often have its forests 
echoed to the sounds of revelry of the royal 
party. After Calais it was considered the 
strongest fortress. From the wonderful pine 
forest the roads lead to the sea, its sand beach 
extending for miles and miles. Curious 
stories are told by the peasant folk of how, 
on winter nights, the waves dash up and 
bathe the great sea wall, A memory comes 
to me of how I sawit last. It is about seven 
miles from Boulogne-sur-Mer, and as I was 
traveling in that direction the picture it made 
when I first caught a glimpse of it cannot 
easily be forgotten. ‘There it was, situated 
on the great stretch of rising ground, its 
ramparts, seven towers, moat, portholes, all 
giving the perfect surroundings to complete 
the picture which the American mind has 
formed of the castle of olden times. 

It was there that Guy d’ Hartelot spent the 
greater part of her life, and the sweet-voiced 
woman seems to have imbibed the romantic 
atmosphere of the place, for she has charms 
not given to the commonplace woman, Per- 
hapsit is because the sea and the pine forest 
were so long her companions that one feels 
that she brings with her an invigorating 
manner of good fellowship. She was edu- 
cated in Paris and was tout a fait a Parisi- 
enne, although she was married several years 
ago by an Englishman, Mr. Rhodes, who, 
under the name of Raymond St. Leonards, 
has written much verse that his wife has set 
to music. The estates of St. Leonards and 
d’ Hardelot adjoin, so the romance, in every 
way, has been added to. London is at pres- 
ent Mme. d’Hardelot’s home, and she will 
remain there fore at least two years, as she 
finds it is a big field for her work, While 
here, Mme. d’Hardelot was impressed with 
the fact that diction work was needed among 
the American students, and she has been 
successfully giving lessons in it, convincing 
all that her methods are excellent. Her ac- 
companiments for poems to be read are 
charmiag, and in London they attracted a 
great deal of attention. 

When talking to Mme. d’ Hardelot a few 
days ago at the Plaza, where she was staying 
with Mlle. Calvé, she said in reference to 
these musical accompaniments for reading : 

*¢ Abroad, when first done, they created a 
furore of delight,”’ 

I listened and noted how cleverly the 
music swung right into the rhythm of the 
poetry with full, sweeping chords to accom- 
pany the words, which Mme. d’Hardelot in 
her low contralto voice repeated : 


“* The sunbeam loved the moonbeam, 
And followed her low and high, 
But the moonbeam fied and hid her head, 
She was so shy, so shy.”” 


Near the table on which were heaped opera 
scores was a boutonniére, and when I remarked 
the beautiful work on its cover, Mme. 
d’Hardelot showed me the card attached to 
it. It bore these words: ‘* Souvenir d’un 
editeur voleur Américain.”’ The explana- 
tion was that on her arrival here she had 
frankly told a great publisher that he and his 
confréres were robbers, as all her music pre- 
vious to the copyright laws -had been stolen 
and reproduced over here. Since then he 
has become Mme, d’Hardelot’s publisher, 
and the bonbonniére represented the flag of 
truce. 

A beautiful portrait of Mme, d’Hardelot’s 
greatest chef d'euvre, as a famous Englishman 
called her boy, Vivian Guy Rhodes, was on 
her escritoire, and to talk about him seemed 
the composer’s great delight. Everything 
else was forgotten, and only could I learn 
about this wonderful little chap, who so im- 
patiently awaits his mother’s return, 

Madame speaks of her son as a sturdy little 
lad, fond of walking. She herself is like the 
English woman in her love of exercise, and re- 
fers in a careless fashion to a ten-mile walk 
across country or a day’s punting on the river. 
She is a rarely fascinating combination, at times 
so utterly French and at times so English, 
possessing a charm that lingers long in the 
memory. 

Calvé entered as we talked of the musical 


> 





products of this country, and then came the 
usual request : 

‘¢ Won’t you sing my favorite song, The 
Bumble Bee? I am so tired from rehearsals | 
should like to hear it. It would rest me.’ 

And so I, too, heard the diva’s favorite 
ditty as the words rang out of the song, cure 
to be a favorite here. 

Truly, a fascinating picture they made, 
Mme. d’ Hardelot at the piano, singing, while 
near by on a great couch Calvé reclined, join- 
ing in the chorus and delighting one with her 
broken English. 












MUSIC 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


He fourth concert of this excellent 

i organization took place at the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House, under its 
conductor, Emil Paur, on Thursday evening, 
27 February. If we except the Brahms 
Symphony, the programme was very dull and 
uninteresting. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, the 
soloist, sang With Verdure Clad, from 
Haydn’s Creation. Mr. Kneisel not having 
sufficiently recovered from a recent illness to 
play the Viotti Concerto, Mme. Blauvelt 
kindly took his place and sang Voi che 
sapete, from Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, Her 7 
singing of both numbers was superb, and she f°. 
richly deserved the enthusiastic applause be- #* 
stowed upon her. 

Zéllner’s Midnight at Sedan was not played 
for the first time, as the programme stated, 
We have heard it at the Liederkranz and but 
recently at Carnegie Hall. Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony was_played in fine style by this 
admirable orchestra, 

The novelty of the evening was a new 
Symphonic Poem by Richard Strauss. Till 
Eulenspiegel’s lustige Streiche (Merry 
Pranks), Op. 28. It seems to me as if 
Strauss had let loose one of his merry mus. 
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cal pranks upon he audience if he expects te 


them to take this conception of chromatic 
scales and bits of disjointed phrases for : 
musical composition. I certainly would take 
this work for a musical joke did I not know 
from the composer’s other compositions that 
this is his style. 

Richard Strauss is the acknowledged head 
of the new German school represented by 
Weingartner, D’ Albert, Schillings, etc. Max 
Nordau, in his admirable work on Degener- 
ation, makes a serious mistake when taking 
Wagner as the type of degeneration in music. 
In his poetry and literary works Wagner cer. 
tainly exhibits Nordau’s symptoms of degen 
eracy to a marked extent, but not in hi 
music, The degeneration of music only be 
gins with his imitators, the new Germamg, 
school, headed by Richard Strauss. on 

What struck me at once about this lates felb 
production of the eminent Munich conducto 
was absence of melody, absence of pregna 
themes, absence of form, absence of themati 
development, absence of natural orchestr 
tone-color. ‘There was but one quality th 
fascinated my attention throughout this wor 
—the stupendous orchestral technique. | 
new orchestral combinations Strauss’s imag. 
ination is inexhaustible. Till Eulenspicg@ 
contains more stunning and bewildering ton{ 
colors than the entire Nibelungen cyclus 
Wagner; but never did I hear a natu 
combination of instruments. Beethoven h 
achieved overwhelming effects by employi 
merely the strings, as in the opening of th 
Egmont overture. Strauss never emplo 
this fundamental group of instrument 
Why? Because such simple means are o 
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thoven or Wagner find expression there! 
Strauss, having no themes, was wise enous 
to bluff his hearers by unheard-of to 
coloring. 

To test the real merit of any compositi@y, 
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we must hear it on the piano. If then . 
beauty of the themes can still move us, ° 
work is great. Beethoven’s Symphonies we pu 


always retain their charm, even as arrangfracted 
ments for piano. Let us examine two 





Ww 
Wagner’s most gorgeous tone-pictures— es 
Ride and Magic Fire music, from the W 
kiire. Even on the piano the pregnancy @ he is: 
grandeur of the themes remain unimpait) be ¢ 
The orchestral coloring certainly hightens mer 
general effect, but it does not enhanceG 
stirling value of the compositions themself" ° 
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Jot so with Richard Strauss. If the audi- 
ence should hear Till Eulenspiegel pn the 
piano they would soon know that the splen- 
dor of the colossal orchestration had dazzled 
them, and that this gorgeous orchestral garb 
clothed not a healthy, living body, but a 
dead, mouldering skeleton. 


ENCORES 


The demand for encores has recently so far 
succeeded the bounds of decorum that it has 
become a positive nuisance both at the opera 
and at concerts. Especially the popular con- 
cert audience is insatiable in its demands. It 
it no longer satisfied with an encore, but 
insist upon an encore to the encore. Artists 
are either weak or vain enough to gratify this 
demand. Iam informed that the last popu- 
lar concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was dragged out till midnight, owing to the 
fact that every number of the long programme, 
with the exception of two orchestral selections 
(the Tannhauser overture being one), was 
encored. 

In the case of popular concerts, I know of 
no valid reason why a limited number of 
encores should not be granted. The pro- 
grammes are selected not with any artistic 
object in view, but to please the general— 
chiefly unmusical—public, The separate 
numbers are of very unequal artistic merit and 
an addition will in no wise affect such a pro- 
gramme. 

The case is very different at our serious 
concerts. The programmes are—or, at least, 
should be—arranged with a view to artistic 
unity by including only works of nearly equal 
merit. The interpolation of an extra number 
may, and generally does interfere with an ar- 
tistically arranged programme. Few con- 
ductors and fewer music-lovers seems to be 
aware of the fact that programme-making is 
a great art in itself. No one has realized this 
mportant factor more thoroughly than that 
ncomparable arranger of programmes—Theo- 
dore Thomas. Hence his strong opposition 
o encores, The only organization in this 
ity that has taken a decided stand against 
epetition is the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
tsexample should be followed by our resident 
brganizations, the Symphony and Philhar- 

onic Societies. 

The worship of individual artists, espe- 
ially singers, has unfortunately taken 
uch complete possession of our audi- 
nces that applause is no longer meant 
or the work of the composer, but for 
he execution of the performer. The 
udience is perfectly satisfied to hear the 
ame singer again in anything under the sun. 
Patti started the abominable habit by singing 
ome, Sweet Home for an_ encore, 
{elba has followed her in this, and both en- 
rance an unmusical audiencc with a compo- 
This proceeding 
ows too plainly that the audience is think- 
g only of the performer ; it is not the work 
ey desire again. Singers thus cater to their 
rsonal vanity and a depraved taste of the 
blic, besides inverting the natural relation 
at exists between composer and interpreter. 
The next step in this direction will prob- 
bly be a slight change of encores during 
peratic performances. So far the same 
mber has always been repeated, but soon it 
ay be found desirable to give a little variety. 
am already prepared for some singer, when 
lighting an unmusical audience with the 
ad scene from Lucia, to give as an encore 
e mad scene from Hamlet, and as an en- 
re to this encore the inevitable Home, 
eet Home. Unless the house has mean- 
hile tumbled down, I suppose that the per- 
mance will then proceed to the end. 


The replies to Vogue's second open question 
n the attentions of a married man) which 
re published on the 27 February, have 
and additional 
bwers will be given in Vogue of 19 March. 


acted much attention, 





The issue of Vogue bearing date of 9 April 
1 be the Spring Fashion Announcement 
mber. There will be published a large 
mber of illustrations showing New York, 


is and London fashions. 








RULES 


(1) Thewnter’sfull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the corresp t, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
— a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 

ntity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


A 





Wearing Top Coat. To Jack., Roch- 
ester.— When a man is making a call should 
he remove his top coat before entering the 
drawing-room, or remain with it ‘on until 
asked to do so? 

We have answered this question from vari- 
ous points of view on several occasions. As 
in all questions of etiquette, there is an under- 
lying principle of good sense. 

What one should do depends upon circum- 
stances. There are many kinds of visits that 
a man can make at a private house. He 
could call in the morning, that is to say, be- 
fore noon, which is the usual hour that women 
of affairs discuss their affairs and have their 
business transactions, in which case he goes 
strictly on business, and is not supposed to be 
calling. He would then leave with the ser- 
vant his outer coat, for example, a. heavy 
storm coat, or overshoes, but he would enter 
the drawing-room, or whatever room is used 
as a reception room, as if he came on business, 
and not as if he were making a personal call. 
He would therefore take into the room his 
hat, his stick and his gloves, and if he is 
wearing a light top coat he weuld keep that, 
but if he is wearing a heavy storm coat and is 
wet, or his overshoes are wet, or there is any- 
thing in his dress that, if carried into the: re- 
ception room, would look as if he were bring- 
ing the weather in with him, he would leave 
them with the servant. This covers the 
question of business calls. 

If he is making a formal call as one of the 
friends of the household, whether he removes 
his top coat or not, or whether he carries his 
hat, and stick, and gloves with him or not 
depends upon whether he is expected or 
not. 

If he has been invited, or comes by ap- 
pointment for a purely social visit, and is 
quite intimate with the people, he would 
leave his hat and stick and gloves with the 
servant. 

If he is making a call and is not expected, 
he would take his hat, gloves and stick with 
him, 

The safe side is always the conservative 
side, and a man is always less likely to make 
an error of good form if he takes his hat, 
gloves and stick with him. 

Foreigners are much more accustomed to 
taking their hat, gloves and stick intoa draw- 


ing-room when making calls than are 
Americans. 
Wedding Presents. To B.—Will 


Vogue kindly inform me if it is quite allow- 
able to have *‘ no presents ’’ printed on wed- 
ding invitations ? 

It is quite allowable, but wholly unusual to 
put ‘no, presents’’ on wedding invitations. 
Still, we cannot see why it would not be well 
to begin this practice. The giving and ex- 
pectation of wedding presents has degenerated 
into such a nuisance that many persons rebel 
at the custom. The original idea at a woman’s 
marriage that she receives gifts of household 
articles from her friends and relatives to en- 
able her to start in housekeeping, has been 
entirely overshadowed by the practice of giv- 
ing expensive articles that have very little 
domestic character. 

Wedding presents are counted upon as one 
of the advantages to be derived by the bride 
when she has a large wedding, and the re- 
cipients of wedding invitations often read 
them with something like a shudder at the 
prospect of being compelled by an indefinite 
form of obligation to give a present which 
they neither can afford nor are disposed to 
make, This was the abuse with regard to 


flowers at funerals when some one more in- 
dependent than the average man began in- 
serting in the advertisements of funerals the 


phrase ‘* Kindly omit flowers.” Many per- 
softs have argued that a similar phrase of 
‘* Kindly omit presents,”’ or ‘* No presents,”’ 
would be acceptable in wedding invitations. 
Still, that is not the practice now, and Vogue 
does not remember having ever seen such a 
phrase upon a wedding invitation, 

When persons wish to have no presents 
they,manage the affair somewhat differently 
than by a sentence in the invitation. They 
have a very small wedding, to which they ask 
their !ntimate friends by written notes a few 
days in advance of the ceremony. On the 
day of the wedding, announcement cards are 
mailed, and later, if circumstances are favor- 
able, a general reception is given for the bride 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Ombré and Plaid Taffetas, 


by some one of her own family, or her hus- | 


band’s family. Ifin the event of a wedding 
managed in this way any one takes pains to 
send a present to the bride, it certainly should 
be regarded as a voluntary compliment, not 


made under any kind of fancied compul- | 


sion. 


Double Church Wedding. To K., 
Chicago.— Will you please give full particu- 
lars for a double church wedding. The 
wedding is to take place in June. Give 
form of ceremony, maids of honor, brides- 
maids, best man and ushers and any sugges- 
tions pertaining to same. The brides are 
sisters. How are they given away in that 
case? 

The fact of the brides being sisters makes 
some slight difficulty in following out the 
usual procedure of a single wedding, where 
the bride comes up the aisle on the arm of 
her father, or whomever it may be that is to 
give her away. The giving away of a bride 
is rather absurd as a custom, there being no 
rational reason why a woman who is of age 
needs anyone to give her away, a woman not 
being a bundle of merchandise to be passed 
about from one man toanother. It may be re- 
marked incidentally that in a noteworthy wed- 
ding last year the bride, who was reported to 
have married against the wishes of her fam- 
ily, when the question was asked at the altar 
**Who giveth this woman, etc.,’’ replied, 
**T give myself away.”’ 

The prettiest way of arranging a double 
wedding is to have the bridal procession 
composed solely of maidens. First should 
come eight bridesmaids walking two and two, 
then two maids of honor, who should be 
differently gowned from the bridesmaids, to 
distinguish them from them, then the two 
brides walking together. At the altar the 
bridesmaids separate, one going to the right, 
the other to the left, forming an aisle between 
which walk the brides, who are met at the 
altar steps by the two bridegrooms, who walk 
up to the altar on either side of them. The 
maids of honor should be directly at the right 
and left of the brides they are attending, ready 
to step forward and hold the bouquets while 
the brides are plighting their troth, The 
father or male relative who is to give them 
away should enter the church a few minutes 
before the bridal party with the other relatives 
of the brides, and sit in the front pew. When 
the time comes when he is necessary in the 
ceremony he should go up the altar steps, 
stand between the two rows of bridesmaids, 
behind the brides, step forward and give one 
bride away, remain standing until the other is 
married and given away, then return to his 
seat. The elder sister should be married first 
and go down the aisle with her husband first 

after both ceremonies are over, then the 
younger sister's maids of honor and brides- 
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maids, 

This would unquestionably give the most 
effective grouping at the altar, but if you 
prefer that the bride should in each case 
stand, as is customary, on the left of the 
bridegroom you could change in this res- 

ct. 

To the ushers we should give no place in 
the bridal procession. They are not in reality 
part of it in any wedding by good sense, as 
the true idea is that of a maiden escorted by 
her natural guardian and attended by maidens, 











approaching the altar where her husband-to- 
be awaits her coming. With this idea ushers | 
are incongruous. In the Marlborough- | 
Vanderbilt wedding the ushers did not form | 
part of the bridal procession. If we have 
not answered your question fully, write again 
as to details omitted. 





CRIPPLE CREEK. 


Fos information concerning this great gold mining 
camp, its mines and stocks, write to 


F. G. PECK, Investment Broker, 


Colorado Springs, Colo, erences : 
street's or any Colorade Springs vank. 
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VIRGINS, 
these Debutantes. 


They had the 
skirts and 
sleeves of 
their _ball- 

room gowns in- 


terlined with 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, 


and see how fresh 
they look at the 
last dance after a 
gay season. 

Moral: Young 
women prepare in 
time for the crush 
at the seashore. 


Also see that you 
use nothing but the 
GENUINE ARTICLE, 
which is clearly 
stamped on every 
yard with the words 
46 FIBRE 

CHAMOIS.” 








